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RNotes. 


MINOR LONDON THEATRES. - 


THE historians of the later London theatres 
have generally restricted their research to 
the principal West End houses; also the 
resulting volumes are more chronicles of the 
stage than records of the buildings and 
their administrative or structural changes. 
There are notable exceptions to this limited 
interest. The books by Mr. Barton Baxer 
and Mr. Michael Williams are especially 
useful, and it is to make good some of their 
omissions that I offer the following notes. 
The Thespian Theatre, Leather Lane.— 
“The Wonder’ and ‘The Irishman in 


London’ were performed here in March, 
1796. The company were amateurs, and 
the programme has no information about 
the prices of seats, &c. The doors opened 
at 5 o’clock. “No admittance after half 
past 6.” 

City Vaudeville, King Street, Snow Hill, 
circa 1831.—G. R. Chapman, for a time 
manager of the City Pantheon, Grub Street, 
and the Tottenham Street Theatre, was 
‘“* composer and director’’ here. Tickets for 
boxes (2s.) and pit (1s.) could be had at the 
theatre; and the performance did not 
commence until half past 7, “in order to 
accommodate the citizens of London, who do 
not leave business so early in the summer 
evenings.” 

Theatre Royal, Middle Yard, Great Queen 
Street, near the Freemasons’ Tavern, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields—‘ The Mountaineers ’ 
and ‘The Agreeable Surprize’ were pre- 
sented by a company of amateurs on 
Mar. 21, 1798. 

Theatre of Fancy, 13 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—June, 1830. This, 
the enterprise of a Mr. Wyatt, was a sub- 
scription theatre. Tickets could be ob- 
tained throughout the town. 

The Theatre, Gough Street, Wilson Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road.—From 1817 until 1852 
there existed here at intervals the principal 
theatre for amateurs. There were several 
changes of name, but I cannot trace that it 
was ever a recognized place of entertain- 
ment. The wardrobe was very extensive. 
On Tuesday, Jan. 12, 1847, Robins soid b 
auction the whole of its equipment, whic 
included the dresses for ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Brutus,’ ‘ The 
School for Scandal,’ ‘The Rivals,’ ‘ John 
Bull,’ &e. 

The whole district of Clerkenwell was 
infected with amateur theatricals during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. At 
the Two Blue Posts, Mount Pleasant, the 
Dramatic Tyro Club produced plays during 
1841. At the Theatre, Northampton House, 
Rawstorne Street, they attempted ‘ Richard 
Til.’ in 1829. A critic (Lhe Theatrical 
Amateur, No. 1) informs us that the boots 
of the two young princes were covered with 
mud, and “the gas went out two or three 
times.’ There was another amateur theatre 
in Wilmington Square, but the dramatic 
institution in Gough Street was not only 
paramount in this district—it was evi- 
dently the principal stage for amateurs ip 
London. 

Of the West End theatres the most im- 
portant omission is the Pantheon. This 
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identification is derived from a letter of 
which I transcribe the principal portions, 
though the name of the manager to whom it 
was addressed does not appear :— 


DEak SIR, 

Animated by no motive beyond a sincere wish 
for your service, I have ventured to introduce the 
following few observations to your notice, in the 
firm hope, however mistaken I may be in my 
ideas, that you will do justice to the friendly 
spirit with Which they are offered. 

After seriously revolving in my mind _ the 
resent state of things at the Pantheon, I am 
ed to these conclusions. Either that no specific 

plan of management has been laid down, or that 
that plan is wholly and absolutely wrong. 

I have already given my opinion that a suc- 
eession of old, worn-out pieces will neither 
contribute to the amusement of the public, nor 
the emolament of the proprietor, and this for 
two reasons. If the pieces are intrinsically bad. 
they will attract no-where ; if otherwise, are they 
not more likely to draw an audience to the 
established theatres, where everything that can 
justify curiosity is to be foand in perfection ? 

If we turn to the Surrey Theatre, Astley’s, &c., 
we see a different system set in action, and 
carried on with success. No rivalry is entered 
into with the regular theatres; three or four 
original pieces are all that the season produces ; 
they are striking and shewy, brought forward 
with little expence, and productive of astonishing 
advantage. 

In proof of the superiority of this plan, we 
have only to look to the change of performances 
which Mr. Elliston has been compelled to adopt 
at the S[urrey] Thfeatre] after a long struggle to 
establish his burlettas from the regular drama, 
supported by the exertions of himself, Dowton, 
De-Camp, Mrs. Edwin, &c. What has been the 
consequence ? He lost some thousands of 
aay dismissed his great actors, withdrew 
rom his own boards, and is now making money 
by ‘Gellert, the Faithful Dog,’ and other pro- 
ductions of the same class. 

“Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out. 
If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.’ If, then, 
your theatre is a losing speculation, shut it up. 
Close your doors for a limited space, and then 
reopen with a species of amusements more likely 
to give satisfaction, and, in that, better cal- 
culated to ensure your success.... 

Do not for a moment suppose that I presume 
to dictate, where I only venture to advise, and 
be convinced that whether those observations, 
which a long life of theatrical experience gives 
me some claim to make, be or be not honored 
with your approval, yet that nothing will give 
me greater satisfaction than to feel assured that 
age regard my humble endeavours as intended 

promote your welfare and as sure tokens of 
my good will. 

Dear Sir, I have the honor to be 

Your sincere friend and servant, 
DoMENIcO CoRRI. 

writer, September 24th, 1813, 

thbone Place. 


Many years later (actually March, 1839) 
this place was reopened as the Pantheon 


Amateur Theatre or Dramatic Academy, 
The announcement (Weekly Dispatch, Mar. 3, 
1839) is worth transcribing for its fine 
suggestion of the immortal Turveydrop :— 

Smythson, Professor and Preceptor of the 
Protean Art, Agent to British and_ Foreign 
Theatres, Purchaser and Vendor of Dramatic 
Property, announces the opening of this Thespian 
Saloon to-morrow, Monday. This great desi- 
deratum will be devoted to the concentration and 
nurture of talent for the immediate supply of 
the metropolis, and facilitating the intercourse 
between Provincial managers and Performers. 
Nor will it be confined solely to the devotees of 
Thespis, but extended to the disciples of Apollo 
and — of every clime and of every grade. 
The advantages expected to emanate from this 
attempt are too multifarious for insertion here, 
but will be announced in the form of a synopsis. 
Ingression to transpire at 11 A.M. To sub- 
Egression to terminate at 4 P.M. scribers only. 

Letters free will be met by a prompt attention; 
all others rejected. 

N.B.—No business transacted upon Sabbaths. 


This occasional use of a subscription 
theatre by amateurs or change of purpose 
tends to confuse the identity of halls or 
rooms suitable for both classes of entertain- 
ments. The King’s Cross Theatre is a well- 
known example of such frequent change, 
but the following are only known to me by 
reason of their use by amateurs :— 

Victoria Theatre, Rushbrooke House, 
Brixton, 1846. 

Eclectic Theatre, Denmark Street, 1831. 

Bass’ Rooms, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
1831. 

Amateur Theatre, Thomas Street, Hackney 
Road, 1821-36. The wardrobe, sold by 
Debenhams, Jan. 22, 1836, included a 
number of dresses worn by Edmund Kean 
and Terry. 

The Private or Amateur Theatre, Berwick 
Street, 1823. Our regretted contributor 
Mr. W. Douglas informed me that this was 
at No. 97, and that Oxberry, Harley, 
Huntley, W. H. Williams, and Miss Ellen 
Tree began there. 

The Gem Theatre in Catherine Street 
deserves special mention. It originated 
with the Minor Theatre, but in 1827 a Mr. 
Seekamp built on its site the Thespian 
Institution and Greek Café. The prospectus 
suggests that the preceaing place of enter- 
tainments had been very undesirable :— _ 

“His intention is to render it completely 
respectable....and that they may be under no 
apprehensions from the idea it is an illegal in- 
stitution, he begs leave to state that the New 
Police of the district have kindly undertaken 
to inform him when he is about to outstep the 
boundary of the law, to prevent the entrance of 


any disreputable company, and to do away with 
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those nuisances in the vicinity of the institution 

which have so long degraded the neighbourhood.”’ 

This must end my note, although there 

are probably many omissions from the list. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 293, 323, 349.) 


LETTER LIV. 


John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3488.) 


-Hugly the [? August 1670]* 
Dear Friend 

Yours of the 18th received the 23d do: 
advising the Receipt of mine of the 13th 
present, Since which the Dilligence is arrived 
and within 4 or 5 dayes will be Dispatcht for 
Ballasore road againe. 

For the same Reasons you mention; did 
Intend [to send] the goodes down Per the 
Madrass Pinnace, having for that [? end] 
Imbaled them, though had not Mr March 
and y[our] order for it, but she being very 
Deep laden, was un[able] to send them, the 
winds at this time of the year Genera[lly] 
blowing hard and she not able to indure 
bad weather [which] they must expect to 
meet with, soe Intend to put them aboard 
the Dilligence; and for any thing that I 
have yet, Consigne them to Mr Matthew 
Mainwaring{ ([?] them of their Prime Cost) 
and am very Confident [his] Endeavours to 
Dispose of them to as great advantage as 
may be will not be wanting, Though should 
have been very glad to have accompanied 
them my self, but think it Cannot be this 
time. 

If any opportunity presents of send[ing 
to] Mr White you may rest Confident Shall 
be mindfull to send you word. 

The enclosed letter from Mr Freman 
Received [the] 18th Currt. enclosed in one 
to Mr Bagnold, which [? opened], supposing 


* This document has been placed in the Records 
amongst those for October, 1670, but it clearl 
belongs to August, since it refers to the writer’s 
letter of the 13th and to Edwards’s of the 18th 
(Letters L. and LII.). Further, in Edwards’s 
notes of Sept. 12 (Letter LVII.) there are com- 
ments on the contents of this communication. 

t See Letter LII. 

t Matthew Mainwaring came to Bengal with 
nis wife Ann in 1669, and was employed at 
Balasor. He did not take up his appointment at 
Masulipatam, as noted in Letter XX XVII., until 
the following year. 


those things you writ for might [be in it], 
it accordingly falling out soe. But heZmen- 
tio[ns] Nothing where the things are, only 
writes in Mr Bagnolds letter, Enclosd I'send 
you aletter for Mr Edwards with a Small 
Bundle which suppose is enclose[d] in his; 
he having writt to Ballasore for ity shall 
when it arrives send it Per first oppertunity. 

In one of the Dingees* Where the Com- 
panies Silver is have sent one escritore which 
pray accept of; the small one etca. Shall 
procure as soon as possible. 

Mr Clavell at his arrivall brought severall 
Europe letters but can meet with none 
Directed to you. In a letter I Received 
from my Mother She writes to know how 
you doe and where you are setled thatfshe 
may satisfy A friend of yours at Putny that 
comes very often to hear of you, knowing 
wee came out together, Soe Per the Next shall 
satisfy her and could heartily wish I knew 
which way to Bring it soe about that our 
Relations in England might come Ac- 
quainted.t Have little more to add save 
my humble Service to Mr March and Mr 
Vincent and Respects to Mr Peacock 
Subscribing My Self 
Your Reall and affectionately Loving Friend 

Jno. VICKERS 
Mr Bagnold desires to be Kindly [remem]- 
berd to you and promises a letter Per 
[? next]. The escretore is Delivered to 
one of [? the peJons who promises to keep 


it Drie. If [you] think he may Deserve 
it I promise him 2 or 3 anaes buxes.{ 
[Idjem J. V. 
[No endorsement.] 
Letrer LY. 
Richard Edwards to Valentine Nurse 
(rough draft). 
(O.C, 3464.) 


Cassumbuzar August tne uit: 1670 
To Mr Nurse 
Yours of the 14th Current received 
the 18 do: Some few gurrys§ after the 
dispatch of a Cossid to your parts, by which 
I advised Mr Vickers that I had bespoke the 
2 pair Cottstrings he writt you ordered me 
to provide. The things you write for have 
also given order for, and hope Shall have 
ready to send you Per next conveighance. 


* Native rowing boats. See Letter XVIII. 

+ This statement disposes of my surmise (see 
note to Letter XIV.) that the Edwardses and 
Vickerses were acquainted before 1668. 

Bakhshish, tip: 33d, to 5d, 

See Letter XX. 
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Sir, I give you many thankes that you will 
please to use me in any thing here, wherein 
you Shall find me no whitt lesse willing, 
though far lesse able, by reason of my Small 
experience, to Serve you or any friend, then 
was Mr Haselwood whom, [as y]ou advise, 
it hath pleased God to take out of the world. 
I have not more at Present to trouble you 
with, So Subscribe 

Sir, your humble Servant 
pray Present my Service to 
all friends with you. 
[Endorsed] To Mr Nurse Ult. Augst. 7[0] 


Letrer LVI. 


Richard Edwards to William Bagnold 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3465.) 


Cassumbuzar August the ult. 1670 
To Mr Bagnold 
Yours of the 29 past month long 

Since received and have desired Mr Vickers 
to tell you the reason and begg my pardon 
for not answering, which I hope you granted. 

The congratulations of my former, as 
they proceeded of good will, So were out of a 
beleife of your esteeme of the advancement 
that our Honoble: masters have favour’d 
you with, as that which might give you 
occasion to better your Selfe, which I be- 
leive you have not yet much done (as well 
as others) though you have 2 years in- 
habited the Honoble: Companys golden 
Indies ; also I knew not then that you bare 
So great a dislike to Fort St. George, which 
Since you professe to have so perfect an 
Antipathy against, I wish our Cheife &ca. 
may, according to your desire, confirme 
your Stay here, of which I shall be heartily 
glad ; but if you Shall be ordered for the 
forte and Shall (as you mention) please to 
make use of me for the providing Some 
trivialls for you, I must desire you to give 
me advice thereof as Soone as you can, 
here being nothing to be bought ready made, 
but must of necessity bespeake and Stay the 
finishing of, So that if you Should omitt to 
write till you are ready to depart, I may 
haply (when want of time will be only in the 
fault) undergoe the censure to have proffered 
a@ fained friendshipp, a thing I from my 
heart abhorr, and also lose a good oppor- 
tunity to testifye how truly I am 

[Unsigned] 

[Endorsed] To-Mr Bagnold ult: Aug: 70. 


Letrer LVII. 
Richard Edwards to John Vickers 
(rough notes). 
(O.C. 3466.) 


Cassumbuzar Ult August 1670 
To Mr Vickers 

desiring him to Procure for me of neel- 
cund* Some remedy for ringwormes. 

and to buy me quills, paper, knives or 
penknives &ca. Small things 

and to Send up advice what goods are 
most requirable, and to Send downe the 
goods to Ballasore, and to write how Mr 
Bullyvant does. 

sent also 4 Pr Slippers. 

12 September 
thanking him for the escritore. 

advising that Mr March will let him have 
his money in what goods he desires. 

and that I send him 6 breeches Strings 
for himselfe, 4 to lay by of No. 2 and 3 for 
Mr Freeman, and 2 ditto No. 2 to give to 
Mr Bagnold, and 8 do. No. 1, 22 No. 2, 
10 do. No. 3 to Sell, and 1 hammock for 
Mr Nurse, 1 pullankeen tassell, 24 covets} 
fringe and 4 Small tassells, 2 pr Cott Strings : 
their value according to the enclosed note. 

that Shall write to Mr Freeman Per next. 

sent also 1 ps white taffatie. 

[Marginal note] the breeches Strings for 
Mr Bagnold and Freeman to be taken out 
of those underwritten. 

[Endorsed] to Mr Vickers ult. Augst. 70 and 
12th September. 


Letrer LVIII. 


John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C, 3473.) 
Hugly the 10th September 1670 

Dear Friend 

My last to you was the Ultimo pests 
Since which the 3d present Received Yours 
of the Same Date; the Goodes as I then 
advis[ed] are gon upon the Dilligence Con- 
sighned to Mr Mat[thew] Mainwaring, But 


for the things Mr Freman sen[t], hear 
Nothing of them yet, Mr Bagnold Not 


* See Letter XX XVIII. 

+ Covad, also covid, coved, covet, a measure 
(from Port. covado, a cubit or ell) varying, in 
different localities, from 18 in. to 33 in. Since 


Nurse’s order was for 12 yards of fringe (see Letter 
LI.) the covad of 18 in. is probably intended. 
t This letter has not been traced. 
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receiving any Answer to his letters Sent to 
Ballasore. 

I am Sorry to hear you are Soe troubled 
with [ring]-worms, and having got some- 
thing of Nilcund propper for them, Being 
“very sencible how welcome a Cure (as I hope 
this will prove) is to the Diseased, I have 
sent this Cosset on purpose with it, which 
though I had not your order for, yet I hope 
I have not Contraried your expectation, his 
{hiJre being [?] r[up]ees. Enclosed have 
Sent a Direction how to take it, and Per the 
Next Conveighance Shall remit you purges 
which Nilcund saes will be very Convenient 
after the taking this, he promising to get 
them ready in five dayes more. 

The Measure of the hat have lost. 
Per the next pray Send Another, And when 
I goe to Ballasore shall provide sufficient 
of knives, Combs, etca for your and my Self. 

The lime Water is Making but am un- 
furnis[hed] of a quarter Cask, but have got 
@ mum* Cask which I intend to fill with 
lime juice, which will produce about A 
quarter Cask of Good clear water. If Mr 
March has any Cask pray advise him, if he 
be not come away, that I know Not where 
to procure any here. 

What goodes are Most Requirable at 
Ballasore as ye[t] I know Not, having had 
little Correspondence with any there, Soe 
Cannot Advise. 

The 4 Pr of slippers I Received, being 
Very fit, and have given you Credit for 
them, and Returne you many thanks for 
your trouble in their procury. 

Mr Bullivant hath been extraordinary ill 
and as mad as a man Could well bee, it 
being as much as 4 or 5 of us could doe to 
hold him, tearing all the clothes of his own 
and our Backs, and at last was forced to 
Chaine him by the leg in his Chamber. At 
present he has pretty well recove[red] his 
senses, but is in a pittifull Condition, being 
soe Sore all over his body with a kind of 
Boyles that he is scarce able to goe. I sup- 
pose the Chief Cause of his Madness pro- 
ceeded f[rom] Mellancholly, having instead 
of encouragem[en]t Received [a] Check 
fro[m] his Relations [in] England, being 
s@ugmented by Damage from a wo[man I] 
believe, which is evident enough, but had 
rather Smot[her] than Divulge any Such 
thing publiquely. 

Yesterday Received yours of the 5th,f 
and have Per this Conveighance Sent the 
key of the escritore which was forgot, and 


* Beer made from malt of wheat. 
t This letter has not been traced. 


should have Writt to Mr March, but suppose* 
be Coming Downe by this time. Haveing 
little more to add, Save with the tender of 
my Kind Love to your Self, wishing your 
health and as much happiness as my Self, 
I Conclude and Remaine 
Your Reall and affectionately Loving Friend 
JNO: VICKERS 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
(To be continued.) 


EPIGRAM ON BEAU NASH. 


The Picture plac’d the busts between, 
Adds to the thought much strength, 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly’s at full length. 


THESE last four of the twenty-four lines 
which were printed at p. 175 ante formed 
the subject of notes in 5 8. x. 429; xi. 12, 
71, 357; 9S. xii. 116, 273, 335, 392, 493 ; 
10 S. i. 32, 96; 12 S. iii. 68, 119, 173; and 
the claim to authorship has been (as was 
tersely put at 9 S. xii. 493) “Did Lord 
Chesterfield borrow from Jane Brereton, or 
Jane Brereton from Lord Chesterfield ?” 
I am, however, able, quite by accident, to 
give a reference to an earlier appearance of 
the twenty-four lines than their inclusion 


on pp. 121-2 of “ Poems on Several Occa- 


sions: by Mrs. Jane Brereton. With Let- 
ters to her Friends, and an Account of her 
Life. London. Printed by Edw. Cave at 
St. John’s Gate, 1744,’ under the heading 
‘On Mr. Nash’s Picture at full Length 
between the Busts of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Pope.’ 

In the British Museum Library is a small 
volume, probably issued as a pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages, including list of some 
hundred and sixty subscribers, “ Poems 
upon Various Subjects, by Henry Norris, 
Comedian. (Price One Shilling.) Hull: 
Printed by J. Rawson. 1740.” P. 20 
mainly consists of what are, with a very 
few verbal differences so slight as to be 
negligible, the twenty-four lines in question, 
headed, ‘Upon Mr. N—h’s Picture plac’d 
between the Busts of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Pope, in Wiltshire’s Room in Bath. 

‘The Thespian Dictionary’ (1802) says 
that Henry Norris (the younger) was an 


* ? He will. 


| 
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actor of great merits who, after performing 
in London and Dublin, went in the decline 
of his life to York, where, having joined the 
established company of comedians belonging 
to that city, he died Feb. 10, 1731. The 
date given is obviously wrong, being that 
of the death of his father, known as “ Jubilee 
Dicky” (see ‘D.N.B.’ sub nom. Henry 
Norris). 

Mrs. Brereton’s maiden name was Hughes ; 
she was born 1685, and died 1740, and wrote 
under the name of Melissa (Dyce’s ‘ Speci- 
mens of British Poetesses, 1827). The 
volume of her ‘ Poems,’ published post- 
humously in 1744, throws no light upon, 
nor has any reference to, the lines ‘On Mr. 
Nash’s Picture’ beyond their inclusion in 
the table of contents and the body of the 
work. 

Norris’s version is noticeable for two 
things: “‘ Mr. Nash’s”’ not being printed 
in full, but “‘ Mr. N—h’s”’ ; and the allusion 
to Wiltshire’s Room at Bath ”’ ; the latter 
being literally correct, as appears from 
former series of ‘ N. & Q.’ at references given. 
In a preface signed “Henry Norris” the 
writer speaks.of the contents of his very 
small volume as “ his productions,” and says 
he will “‘ submit myself and all my Faults to 
the Censure of the (I hope) candid Readers 
....” It seems hardly probable that what, 
if it were such at all, was a glaring and 
deliberate plagiarism would be foisted upon 
the public in such a manner, even though 
the public to whom Norris appealed was 
both a limited one, and (as appears by 
his dedication ‘‘ To the Ladies of Hull’’) 
Iccal. 

Though the Earl of Chesterfield seems by 
later opinion to be ruled out as a claimant 
to the lines on Nash’s ‘ Picture,’ and the 
true ascription to lie between Norris and 
Brereton, it may not be out of place to note 
that the Earl is given as the author in 
‘Elegant Extracts,’ large 8vo, 1824; ‘A 
Guide to all the Watering and Sea Bathing 
Places’ (1825); and ‘The English Spy, by 
Bernard Blackmantle,’”’ 1825-6, where Nash’s 
statue appears in a plate by Robert Cruik- 
shank, ‘ Well-known characters in the 
Pump Room, Batn, taking a sip with King 
Bladud.’ The statue is also shown in ‘ A Peep 
at the Pump Room,’ fae by Fores in 
1818, and reproduced in ‘English Carica- 
turists, by Graham Everitt, 1885 (second 
edition, 1893). 

In previous correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the statue of Nash and the busts of Newton 
and Pope are stated to have been long ago 
accidentally burnt. W. B. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi, xii; 11 8S. i-xii., passim ; 
12 S. i. 65, 2438, 406; ii. 45, 168, 263, 
345 ; iii. 125.) 


HEROES AND HEROINES. 


_LireBpoat MEMORIALS. 


Southport.—The Lifeboat Memorial in the 
cemetery, designed by Mr. T. Robinson, 
consists of an oblong structure of grey 
granite on a stone plinth. It is surmounted 
by @ sculptured representation of a broken 
mast in @ rough sea, and at the sides and 
ends are white marble panels, containing 
sculpture in relief and inscriptions :— 

(S. side.) 

“In grateful memory of | Charles Hodge 
[Coxswain], Ralph Peters, Harry Rigby, Henry 
Hodge, | Richard Robinson, John obinson, 
Timothy Rigby, Thomas Jackson, | Peter 
Wright, Peter Jackson, Thomas Rigby, Thomas 
Spencer, | Benjamin Peters and John Ball, | 
Fourteen of the heroic crew of the Southport 
lifeboat |‘ Eliza Fernley,’ | who, together with 
the crew of the St. Anne’s lifeboat, perished in | 
a gallant effort to rescue the crew of the German 
barque ‘ Mexico’ | wrecked on this coast, on 
the night of the 9th December, 1886. | ‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.’ ”’ 

(E. end.) 

“While erecting here | at St. Anne’s and af 
Lytham | memorials of the courageous | bravery 
of those who perished | in this terrible disaster 
their fellow countrymen | adequately provided 
for | the support of their | widows and orphans.” 


(N. side.) 

Sculptured panel representing a lifeboat 
at sea. 
(W. end.) 

Sculptured panel representing a life-belt 
and anchor, the former inscribed “ Eliza 
Fernley.”’ 


On the Promenade, opposite the end of 
Scarisbrick Avenue, an obelisk was unveiled 
by the Mayor, E. J. Rimmer, Esq., on June 
28,1888. It is the work of Mr. T. Robinson, 
and is constructed of grey granite on a stone 
plinth. On each of the four sides is inserted 
a bronze tablet, three of which are inscribed 
as follows, the fourth being at present 
blank 

(E. side.) 

“This |Monument was erected | June 28th, 
1888 | when a large lifeboat of | new and improved 
principle | (presented by the | Misses Macrae) | 
and named ‘ Edith & Annie,’ | was placed upon 
this station. | This day was observed as a | Public 
Holiday, in celebration | of the majority of the 
Corporation of the Borough | and the Jubilee of 
the | Coronation of Her Majesty | Queen Victoria. 
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(N. side.) 

“The |‘ Eliza Fernley’ | Presented by John 
Fernley ! Esquire, of Birkdale, | 1874, saved | the 
crews of 9 vessels | numbering 52 lives. | This 
lifeboat was capsized | in a gale, Dec. 9-10, 1886, | 
when 14 of her heroic | crew were drowned. | She 
was replaced by the | Mary Anna, 1886. | J. A. 
Robinson, Hon. Treasr. | G. A. Pilkington, Hon. 
Sec. | Charles Hodge, Coxswain.” 

(W. side.) 

“The ‘ Rescue’ | built by Public Subscription | 
1840, saved | the crews of 20 vessels, | numbering 
175 lives: | besides which 15 ships with | their 
crews were assisted | to different ports. | The 
‘ Jessie Knowles ’ | presented by James Knowles | 
Esquire, of Bolton, | 1861, saved | the crews of 
9 vessels, | numbering 75 lives. | Admiral Barton, 
Hon. Sec. | Wm. Rockliff, Coxswain 32 years.” 


The above inscriptions, &c., of the South- 
port memorials were kindly furnished by 
Mr. F. H.Chestham. I have also to thank 
Mr. Cheetham and Mr. E. G. Bayford 
for other valued help. I am _ particularly 
desirous of obtaining copies of the inscrip- 
tions on the Lifeboat Memorials at St. 
Anne’s and Lytham. 


Locat WortTHIES. 
THomAas HARLEY. 


Kingsgate, Kent.—Here was erected by 
Henry, Lord Holland, a tower in memory 
of Harley. It consists of a round flint 
building on a brick base enclosed by a square 
outwork of flint with chalk angles. On the 
face of the tower is this inscription :— 

This Tower was built 
to the honour of 

Thomas 
Harley : 

Lord Mayor of London in 

the year of our Lord 1768. 

Justum & tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit solidd. 


(See 8 S. vii. 448, 518; viii. 214.) 


Henry BRIGHT. 


Leamington.—At the commencement of 
Holly Walk, and a little to the south of the 
Town Hall, is an obelisk of red granite 
rising from a square stone base containing 
a drinking fountain. On the west side is 
inscribed :— 

subscription 
Alderman Henry Bright 
to whose untiring exertions 
this town is chiefly indebted 
for its supply of 
pure water.’ 


On the opposite side is the date—1880, 


EDWARD WILLES. 


Leamington.—In the Jephson Gardens, a 
short distance from the principal entrance, 
and in the centre of the main path, is an 
obelisk of grey granite standing on a square 
base raised on three steps. It is inscribed :— 

Erected in honour of 
Edward Willes Esquire 
of Newbold Comyn 
to whom Leamington is indebted 
for the site of these gardens. 
On two sides are displayed the crest—A 
falcon, wings expanded, belled—and the 
date 1875. The two other sides contain 
shields of arms as follows: (1) A chevron 
between three mullets (Willes); (2) the 
same, impaling On a fesse between three 
falcons, wings displayed, belled, a leopard’s 
face between two mullets (Stonhouse). 

In Holly Walk, about the centre of a 
piece of ground between Hamilton Terrace 
and Regent Grove, stands a square stone 
pillar now bearing a lamp on its summit. 
On the north side is the following inscrip- 
tion, fast becoming obliterated :— — 

These trees were 
preserved by 
Edward Willes Esq. 
of Newbold Comyn 
at the request of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
who by their spirit 
and industry 
character & conduct 
raised & 
established 


HENRY JEPHSON. 


Leamington.—The chief glory of Leaming- 
ton of the present day is its Jephson Gar- 
dens, first opened to the public under this 
name in 1846. They were formerly known 
as the Newbold Wood Walks, and were 
vested in trustees for the good of the town 
by their munificent owner, the late Edward 
Willes, Esq., of Newbold Comyn (see 
above). Owing to the great popu- 
larity of Dr. Jephson, known familiarly as 
the ‘‘ Father of Leamington,” whose gener- 
ous help of, and keen interest in, the town 
were at the time proverbial, these gardens 
were not only named after him, but his 
statue was erected therein. It is of heroic 
size, and fashioned in white marble, the 
work of Mr. Peter Hollins of Birmingham, 
being placed in a circular domed temple of 
the Corinthian order, supported on eight 
columns. The statue cost 1,000/. and the 
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temple 500/., both of which amounts were 
raised by public subscription. On May 28, 
1849, the statue was unveiled by Mr. 
Serjeant Adams, and at a banquet held the 
same evening the health of Dr. Jephson was 
drunk with much enthusiasm. 
JOHN T. PaGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 


Pitt's Last SPEEcH. (See ante, 
p. 241.)—As no one has been able to throw 
any fresh light on this subject in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
I should like to make an addition to my 
note. 

The Town Clerk, Sir James Bell, has been 
good enough to give me, through a friend, 
the following information :— 

““The Guildhall Library contains no official 
account of the Lord Mayor’s Banquet of the 
9th November, 1805, but the following con- 
temporary accounts are taken from The London 
Chronicle and The St. James’s Chronicle :-— 

*“**The Lord Mayor then filled a bumper, and 
left every orie to do the same, as he was going 
to give the Man to whom at present the World 
was looking up as the Barrier that was to save 
Europe from Universal Slavery. He named 
Right Hon. William Pitt.” 

*** The Hall for some moments resounded with 
the loudest plaudits; and, as soon as silence 
could be obtained, Mr. Pitt thanked his Lordship 
for the honour which he had done him; but 
remarked, that Europe must owe its safety to 
various causes. England, he trusted, had gained 
hers by her firmness; and he hoped that the 
rest of Europe would follow her example! ! ! 
(Very long and loud plaudits.)’—Zondon Chro- 
nicle, 9-12 November, 1805, p. 459. 

** Pitt’s speech is recorded in The St. James’s 
Chronicle as follows :— 

“*Mr. Pitt returned thanks and said: ‘‘ Eng- 
land has saved itself by its firmness, and let 
us therefore hope that the example set will 
be followed by all the rest of Europe.” ’— 
St. James’s Chronicle, 9-12 November, 1805, 
p. 2, col. 1.” 


We now get, therefore, eight versions of 
this speech, all differing more or less. The 
four volumes of Pitt’s speeches contain only 
his speeches in the House of Commons. 
Those who would like to correct Macaulay’s 
version of the speech in ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ 1885, will find it in “ Pitt, 
William, 1759-1806,” vol. xix. p. 147, col. 2. 

It will probably have been noticed that 
the Duke of Wellington in 1838 gave to 
Stanhope an account of a speech which he 
had heard thirty-three years before. 


Harry B. Poranp. 


Inner Temple. 


SHAKESPEARE EMENDATION: ‘ PERICLES.” 
—To attempt an amendment of the text of 
Shakespeare is usually indicative of more 
courage than discretion, but where the text 
is notoriously corrupt, and the authorship 
doubtful, it may, perhaps, be permissible 
to make a suggestion. 

In ‘ Pericles,’ IV. i., where the scene is. 
“An open place near the sea-shore,” 
Dionyza says to Marina, who enters “ with. 
a basket of flowers ”? :— 

Come, give me your flowers, ere the sea mar it. 
Walk with Leonine; the air is quick there, 

And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. 

There is obviously something wrong here. 
Mr. Fleay in his ‘ Birth and Life of Marina’ 
(Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, 
1874, pt. i. p. 220) reads :— 

Come [go you on the beach,] give me your flowers. 
Ere the sea marre it, walk with Leonine, &c. 
Steevens, adopting a discarded suggestion 
of Malone’s, reads, 

Give me your [wreath of] flowers, ere the sea 

mar it, &c. 

Malone says that probably the author wrote, 
ere the sea mar it, 

Walk on the shore with Leonine, the air 

Is quick there. 

Charlemont thinks “ ere the sea mar it” 

means “ ere the sea mar your walk upon the 

shore by the coming in of the tide,” and 

says Shakespeare was not likely to reflect 

that there is little or no tide in the Medi- 

terranean ! 

It occurred to me, before I had consulted 
these authorities, that the passage might, 
possibly, have run thus :— 

Come, give me your flowers. On the sea margent 
Walk with Leonine ; the air is quick there, &c. 
Shakespeare uses “‘margent” of the sea- 
shore in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
(II. i. 85), where we have “ in the beachéd 
margent of the sea.” 

I would venture to suggest this emenda- 
tion for what it may be worth. 

GEORGE GREENWOOD. 


CHIVALRY IN THE VicTorIaAN AGE.—In 
reading General Sir George Higginson’s 
‘Seventy-One Years of a Guardsman’s 
Life ’ I have been very much struck by the 
following passages which relate to incidents 
in the Crimean War :— 

“You will have heard, I dare say, of the 
adventure the Fury steam vessel had in the 
Black Sea: she took a Russian prize while on a 
cruise reconnoitring Sebastopol. The Russians 
sallied out with three frigates, and the poor Fury 
was obliged to cut her tow-rope and to leave her 

rize, which she could not sink, as, after taking 
he crew out as prisoners, she found that one 
unfortunate man had been left behind.” —P. 103. 


12 Ave., 1917.) 


Sir George also states that a petty-officer 
on the St. Jean d’ Acre, Capt. Henry Keppel’s 
ship, offered to blow up any hostile vessel 
which might be indicated if he were allowed 
‘to approach it disguised, and in a special kind 
of canoe, so that he could attach a bag con- 
taining a hundredweight of explosive powder 
to its forefoot. It appeared that neither 
the admiral nor Lord Raglan approved of 
the proposal “because, as neither the 
torpedo nor submarine had at that time been 
invented, it was hardly thought to be 
“ ericket 176, &e.). 

St. SwITHIn. 


Macic Squares IN Inp1a.—In the annual 
veport for 1916 of the Archeological Super- 
intendent of Hindu and Buddhist remains 
in Northern India it is stated that amid the 
ruins of a temple at Dudhai, Jhansi, was to 
‘be seen @ stone on which was engraven a 
“* magic square’: (1) The sum of each row, 
each column, and each diagonal is 34; 
{2) the sum of all the numbers in each sub- 
square is 34. Such squares probably are 
‘well known, but to find one in a Hindu 
temple assigned to the eleventh century A.D. 
is unusual, perhaps. The figures are 1 to 16. 

J. H. Rivetr-Carnac. 

Vevey. 


* PROFITEER.’’—This word has come into 
much prominence, both as verb and sub- 
stantive, during recent discussions on the 
cause of the great increases in the price of 
food that have occurred in the last few 
months. It may therefore be well to put 
on record in ‘N. & Q.’ the Prime Minister’s 
use and definition of the word in his speech 
at Dundee on Saturday, June 30. The 
Daily Telegraph of July 2 (p. 8, col. 1) thus 
reported this portion of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech :— 

“The second condition which I think the 
‘country is entitled to ask from the Government 
is that they will not permit the burdens of 
the country to be increased by what they call 
en. Now, although [have been criticized 
or using that word, very solemnly I believe on 
‘the whole it is a rather good one. It is profiteer- 
ing as distinguished from profiting. What do 
I mean by profiting? Profiting is fair recom- 
pense for services rendered, either in production 
or distribution. Profiteering is an extravagant 
recompense given for services rendered. I believe 
‘that unfair in peace. In war it is an outrage.” 


The ‘N. E. D.’ has only the form 
“profiter,’’ one who profits by or makes 
profit from anything. ‘‘ Profiteer”’ always 
<onveys a sense of reproach for profit un- 
dairly obtained. zy R. T. 
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Oucries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GERMANS AS “‘ Huns.’’—Who first applied 
to the Germans the opprobrious term of 
Huns? The credit is usually ascribed to 
the Kaiser himself on the occasion of a send- 
off speech to his troops embarking on the 
China expedition, when they were exhorted 
to emulate the deeds of the Huns of old. 
Without wishing to deprive the Kaiser of his 
bon mot, I would point out that his com- 
parison is not original, for it appears in 
several of Lord Byron’s letters about the 
year 1820, when an Italian revolt was 
brewing (Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron’). One 
wonders if the Kaiser borrowed from Byron, 
or if the same happy thought occurred to 
them independently. EB. L. PB. 


GERMANY IN Roman Times.—-I should be 
much obliged if any one could tell me of 
any source from which illustratiors can be 
obtained: (1) of the life of the ancient 
Germans in Roman times (I have Bartoli’s 
illustrations of the columns of Trajan and 
Mareus Aurelius); (2) of monuments or 
buildings of Roman origin in Germany. 

A. H. Davis. 

Oakridge, Malvern Link. 


Rosert ASKE, citizen of London and 
Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Haberdashers, 1684, founded Aske’s Alms- 
houses, Hoxton. I shall be glad to obtain 
information about his parentage, family, 
source of wealth, &c. Please reply direct. 

ASKEAN. 

Canute House, Old Fishbourne, Chichester. 


JOSEPH ADDISON'S DESCENDANTS.—Could 
any of your readers tell me if persons still 


exist who claim to be of the family of Joseph 


Addison ? 


CoROMANDEL ScCREENS.—Can any of your 
readers tell me what is the reason the 
Chinese Coromandel screens are called by that 
name, 7.e., a@ place in India? Is it possible 
that they are made of Coromandel wood, or 
is there some more hidden meaning ? 

W. H. R.-W. 


Hampton Court Inscription.—-What do 
the abbreviations in ‘‘Gulielmus et Maria 
R. R. F.,’’ on the fagade at Hampton Court, 
mean? Is it Rex Regina 

. C—n. 


INQUIRER. 
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FLETCHER Famity.— The recent visit 
of a party of archeologists to the village 
church of Nursling, near Southampton, has 
revived the often-discussed local tradition 
that a son, or a near relative, of the Rev. 
Thomas Fletcher, the poet, lies buried in the 
churchyard. 

Fletcher, who is believed to have been born 
at Abington in 1666, is said to have been an 
Usher in Winchester College, and was buried 
in the Cathedral in 1707, leaving three sons. 
Of these, Thomas (1705-71) was Bishop of 
Dromore, and Philip (1707-66) was Dean of 
Kildare ; but who was the third ? 

The first occupant of the large square tomb 
at Nursling in 1815 was a William Fletcher, 
who came from Low Layton prior to 1773, 
and took up his residence at the Manor House 
of Lee, in the vicinity of Romsey. In the 
Abbey parish registers is recorded the 
baptism, in 1773, of “‘ Frances, daughter of 
Wm. Fletcher, Esq., of Lee,” and in 1777 of 
“* Matilda Caroline, daughter of Wm. Fletcher 
and Susanna his wife.” Matilda was buried 
at Nursling on April 3, 1793, and Frances, 
as the wife of Charles Wilson of Langley 
Cottage, Eling, and daughter of Wm. Fletcher, 
on the 17th of January, 1829. The Rev. 
Nathaniel Fletcher, son and successor of 
William, for several years served the churches 
of Timsbury and Chilworth, near Romsey. 
His marriage with Mary Collins of that 
town took place in the Abbey Church on 
Aug. 27, 1789. The witnesses who signed 
the registers were ‘‘ William and Susanna 
Fletcher and Henry Fletcher.” The Rev. 
Nathaniel Fletcher, who was rated for Lee 
from 1815 to 1852, was buried at Nursling 
on Dec. 29, 1852. 

The Manor House, occupied by the 
Fletchers until 1852,and described in Buller’s 
“Companion Tour round Southampton’ 
agen in 1801) as “the residence of 

m. Fletcher, Esq.. .seated in a picturesque 
amid pleasant scenery,” is believed to 

ave been erected by the Godfrey family 
early in the sixteenth century. They were 
shipowners from Winchelsea who took part 
in the maritime trade of Southampton, were 
eR townsfolk in their day, and also 

ndowners in many parts of the county, but 
virtually came to an end in the person of 
Charles Godfrey, who died at Lee in Decem- 
ber, 1757. After the death of Nathaniel 
Fletcher the property was acquired by 
Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston (the 
Premier), who demolished the old house that 
so long basked among the somnolent marsh 


meadows of the River Test, and has left | 


nothing to tell the tale of its existence but 


the time-worn bricks of its kitchen-garden 
wall, and a few venerable trees, the remnants 
of the “ picturesque park ’’ which has given 
its name to the adjacent old house of “ Lee 
Park Farm,” on the opposite side of the 
road. F. H. 8. 


GREYSTOKE PEDIGREE.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what were the authorities 
used by Hutchinson in framing the pedigree 
of Greystoke, as given by him in his ‘ History 
of Cumberland,’ vol. i. p. 348, with a differ- 
ing version on p. 351? Both are corrected 
as to important details by the charters 
printed by Mr. Robert Surtees in his ‘ History 
of Durham,’ vol. iii. p. 258. It is desired 
to obtain other references such as might 
assist in establishing a correct pedigree of 
this family prior to the reign of Edward I 
H. C. Surtess, Brig.-General. 


FItzwILLIaAMS OF GRIMTHORPE.—Where 
can a pedigree of the Fitzwilliams, early 
lords of Grimthorpe in Yorkshire, be found ? 

H. C. Surtess, Brig.-General. 

Carlton Club. 


BIBLE: WoORDS PRINTED IN CAPITAL 
Lrettrers.—Can any of your readers tell me 
who is responsible for certain words being 
printed in capital letters in the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, as, e.g., in Zech. vi. 12 
and xiv. 20, and Revelation xvii. 5 and 
xix. 16? I have asked several scholars 
without gaining enlightenment, or being 
helped to see on what principle the thing 
was done. CHARLES E. SEAMAN. 

Stalbridge Rectory, Dorset. 


JOHN CROKE: StR StTocKER.— 
Can any reader oblige me with the following 
information ? What relation .was John 
Croke (knighted May 22, 1603; died 1620; 
Alderman of the City of London) to John 
Croke alias Le Blount, Alderman for 
Bishopsgate (will 1477, proved 1481), and 
to John Croke, ‘‘son of the Alderman” 
(will 1484, Maskell) ? What also was the 
relationship between John Croke “ the 
elder’? and John Croke of the ‘Cal. of 
Inquisitions Henry VII.,’ 1505? A “stand- 
ing cup” was bequeathed to a John Croke 
and one to Richard Croke by Sir Wm. 
Stocker, 1485, whose wife Margaret was 
daughter of Alderman John Croke, 1481; I 
presume that the beautiful pre-Reformation 
monumental brass in All Hallows, Barking, 
Great Tower Street, City, is the Alderman’s. 

Sir Wm. Stocker, 1485, mentions “ sister 
Anne Boleyn” in his will; what was the 
relationship between her and the Crokes and 
Stockers ? The above Sir William must not 
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be confused with Sir W. Besant’s Sir William 
Stokker, 1493 (‘ Cal.:of Mayors and Sheriffs ’), 
or Wm. Stocker, Mayor of Winchester 1493 
{‘Calendar of the Patent Rolls’). 
G. M. 
Manor House, Fenstanton, St. Ives, Hunts. 


Noviomacus.—I should be glad of any 
references to Noviomagus. Was _ there 
not an article in The Atheneum by the-late 
Mr. Wright (1892? 19027?) identifying 
Noviomagus with Keston, Kent? ; J. C. 

{At 6S. v. 488 the following editorial note was 
appended to a query by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW 
concerning the Noviomagians: ‘‘ The Novioma- 
gians are a club consisting of Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries exclusively. They dine 
together once a month, from December to April, 
and they are supposed to be in search of the site 
of the ancient city of Noviomagus, the Noiomagos, 
we believe, of Ptolemy. Some say that the site 
sought after is that of the Noviomago of the 
Ancient Itinerary, which city was in Kent, if it 
was not in Sussex. Others say that the club is 
seeking for Noviomagno Civitas, which was in 
Surrey. The Kentish site seems to be the 
favourite of the Noviomagians, who continue to 
dine without ceasing to doubt.” Wecannot trace 
Mr. Wright’s article in the years named.] 


THE Worp “ Symsot.’—Will any readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give: (1) any references 
to the use of the word “symbol” in the 
early Fathers or any Christian writers, 
apart from Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and St. 
Augustine, and before the year 400; (2) in- 
formation as to the origin of “ Traditio 
Symboli”’ and Redditio Symboli,” giving 
dates and other particulars of the earliest 
use of the same ; (3) information as to any 
recently discovered traces of Credal forms 
prior to A.D. 400 ? W. O. B. 

Oxford. 


Painie Westcotr, PortrRalt PAINTER.— 
Exact details are sought of this painter, 
especially when and where he was born, his 
parentage, and where he was buried. 

_Where are any of the following works of 
his, shown in the Royal Academy in the 
years indicated ? 


1. William Fairbairn, C.E. (1849). 
2. Mrs. Pender of Bredbury Hall (1856). 
3. Dr. Langton (1857). 

4. Miss Biddell (1857). 

5. Mrs. Edward Birley (1859). 

6. Edmund Birley (1859). 

7. Stephen Heelis (1859). 

8. Master Henry Collison (1860). 
9. John Sedgwick (1861). 

10. Lady Morison (1861). 

11. H. Tindal Atkinson (1861). 


Please reply direct. 


T. CANN Hucues, M.A., #.S.A. 
78 Church Street, Lancaster. 


‘THe SHootina Party, RANTON ABBEY.’ 
—I wish to ascertain anything that is 
known about a coloured engraving with the 
above title. It is from a painting by 
Francis Grant, A.R.A., and was engraved 
by W. H. Simmons, and published by 
Graves & Walmisley. There is no date on 
my copy. I believe it is one of a set of four. 
Who are the shooters, and what was the 
occasion Ranton Abbey in Staffordshire 
now belongs, I believe, to Lord Lichfield. 
R. 8S. B. 

[The painter became later Sir Francis Grant? 
and President of the Royal Academy. The 
picture was included in the Academy exhibition 
of 1841, and Mr. Algernon Graves, in vol. iii. of 
his ‘ Royal Academy of Arts,’ supplies the follow- 
ing particulars: ‘‘ 492, Party at pers Abbey, 
the shooting lodge of the Earl of Lichfield, 
containing portraits of the Earl of Sefton, the 
Earl of Uxbridge, the Earl of Lichfield, Viscount 
Melbourne, Viscount Anson, and Lord Lichfield’s 
keepers.”’] 


Rotts or Loros 
can I see a complete list of the Lords 
Lieutenant of any county, from the institu- 
tion of the office in, I think, 1553 ? 

Walsall. S. A. GruNpDy-NEWMAN, 


Court Rotts oF WHIPPINGHAM, ISLE OF 
Wicut.—I am anxious to search the court 
rolls of the manor of Whippingham for the 
seventeenth century and the early part of 
the eighteenth, and shall be much obliged 
if any reader can tell me where they are to 
be found, as they are not in the hands of the 
steward of the manor. The property now 
belongs to His Majesty. 

Ricup. HoLworrTHy. 

93/4 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


BLoomsBuRy IN 1840.—I shall be glad to 
be referred to authorities describing the part 
of Bloomsbury between Great Russell Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, and New Oxford 
Street as it existed before 1844. I have 
Clinch’s ‘ United Parishes of Bloomsbury 
and St. Giles,’ but that does not supply what 
I want. H. A. 


Crest oN ScorrisH CAKE-DisH. —I have 
an old Scottish cake-dish bearing the 
Edinburgh hall-mark, 1712 (silver). It has 
as a crest, evidently coeval with the date of 
manufacture, an earl’s coronet over the 
letter B, in a shield, and the motto 
Remember” underneath. Can any one 
tell me what family this stands for? I 
have the ‘Scottish Peerage’ and Burke, 
but nowhere can I find the motto. 

CocHRANE. 

Oakleigh, St. John’s Park, Ryde, I.W. 
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TItLE or Play WantTED.—I have a print 
(date between 1811 and 1827) of three 
characters in some play I am unable to 
identify. The late Mr. W. Douglas would 
have told me offhand. They are “ Lieut. 
Macaire=Mr. Farley”; “Col”. Gontran= 
Mr. Barrymore ”’ ; Senechal’s Officer 
actor’s name. Col]. Gontran is holding up 
a belt to Macaire, who starts back in terror. 
Macaire has no belt. RatpeH THOMAS. 


ARBOR TRISTIS. (See ante, p. 323 note.)— 
What tree is this? Sir R. C. TEMPLE would 
have conferred an obligation on many readers 
had he given some explanation, for the 
name is not, I think, familiar to many. 

JAMES HOOPER. 

92 Queen’s Road, Norwich. 


LETTERING ON A Sworp.—At the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop” of Mr. George Tyrrell, 
7 Park End Street, Oxford, whence hun- 
dreds of books have passed into the Bod- 
leian Library, there is a short sword, or 
rapier, with a wooden hilt, the guard of 
which is in the form of a crown, in perforated 
metal. It looks as if it were of the time of 
King Charles I. The inscription on the 
blade, in italic script, which bears traces of 
gilding, is one side :— 

- Reason | Is Good To 

The Stout || Hearted 
The space indicated by the two strokes is 
filled by a lion, or a mastiff, standing be- 
tween tufts of herbs, and looking towards 
the point of the weapon. The first word, 
apparently Reason, is not clear. On the 
other side we read :— 

Cruell Against cruell 

Hindret(h) |} the Battell 
In this statement the space is filled by 
two dogs, or a bear and a lion, facing each 
other, between tufts of herbs. At which 
factory would the sword have been made ? 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


LatTIn VERSION OF A’CHANTEY.—In Miss 
Sichel’s Life of Canon Ainger there is a letter 
from the Canon to Mr. Bosworth Smith, in 
which he quotes a clever translation into 
Latin verse of the first verse of the sailor’s 
chantey “about a sparrow, a pipe, and a 
thunderstorm.” Can any of your readers 
give me the translation of the second verse ? 

HERGA. 


Bunyon.—Can any reader advise me 
where to find particulars of the ancestry 
of Sarah Frances, eldest daughter of Robert 
John Bunyon, who was married to John 
William Colenso, 


1814, died 1883), in 1846? Had the said 
R. J. Bunyon a sister Elizabeth, who was 
married to the Rev. William Gordon Plees, 
Vicar of Ashbocking, co. Suffolk (who died 
1849) ? F. G. R. 


“ BuLtER’s Tuums.” — An explanation 
is desired of the following passage in a 
paper on ‘ Our English Cathedrals,’ included 
in “Mornings of the Recess, 1861-4, 
Reprinted from The Times,” London, 1864, 
published anonymously, but known to be 
the work of Samuel Lucas. The locus is 
Exeter Cathedral :— 

[In St. Mary Magdalene’s chape}] we find here 
also some grave-looking fellows of peculiar 
anatomy in the tombs of Bishop Bartholomew 
(1184) and Bishop Marshalk (1206). Their 
thumbs especially are in striking contrast, and: 
are as interesting in their respective categories. 
as the thumb of Mr. Justice Buller, which was. 
of such consequence in the question of the 
liabilities of the irritating British matron.” 

We know the prominence of Buller as a 
Devonshire family name, but what was the 
special phase in the Judge’s career which is 
thus alluded to ? W. B. H. 


‘Joun InctEsant’: Key Wantep.—Is 
there any key published to ‘ John Inglesant ’?: 
I believe the places (as Godstow) are- 
identified. Lucis. 


CHARLOTTE Brontii’s Farry 
About seven or eight years ago some fairy 
stories written by Charlotte Bronté as a 
child, and edited by Mr. Clement Shorter, 
were printed in the Christmas number of a 
sixpenny magazine—probably Pearson’s or 
The Strand. I shall be obliged if any one 
can give me the correct reference for this. 

M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


WINTHROP SARGENT.—Would any Ame- 
rican’ reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give 
me information regarding Winthrop Sargent 
(author of the ‘ Life of Major André’)? Is 
there any one now living who remembers 
him? I gather from his writings that his 
personality must have been a very beautiful’ 
and attractive one. Funiwoop Rose. 

Queen Charlotte’s House, Sydney Place, Bath. 

[F. S. Drake’s ‘ Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy ’ (Boston, Mass., Osgood & Co.), ed. 1872,. 
contains a short account of Winthrop Sargent. 
He was born at Philadelphia, Sept. 23, 1825,. 
and died at Paris, May 18, 1870. In addition to 
the ‘Life of André,’ he published ‘ Loyalist. 
Poetry of the Revolution,’ 1857, and ‘ The Loyal. 

Verses of Joseph Stansbury and Dr. Jonathan- 


Bishop of Natal (born | Odell,’ 1860.] 
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“Mountaln,” A possess two 
large decanters, engraved, one “Sherry,” 
the other “ Mountain.”” A friend of mine 
has an old silver wine-label engraved 
“Mountain.” Can you enlighten me as to 
what sort of wine this was, and where it was 
made? I shall be much obliged by any 
information. C. E. BARNETT. 

Arthur’s, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 

(The ‘ New Eng. Dict.’ says, s.v. ‘ Mountain,’ 
5: ‘In full mountain wine. A variety of Malaga 
wine, made from grapes grown on the mountains.” 
The quotations illustrating the definition range 
from 1710 to 1833, the last being from Redding’s 
‘Modern Wines’: ‘ Very little old Mountain or 
Malaga sweet wine is grown at present.’’] 


CLERICAL BIOGRAPHIES.—Biographical in- 
formation is desired concerning the follow- 
ing :— 

Rev. Frederick Salter, Rector of Hethe, 
Oxon, 1854-81. Died June 30, 1881, aged 
70; buried at Hethe. 

Rev. William Leonard, Rector of Hard- 
wick, Oxon. Died Dee. 2, 1840, aged 82. 

Rev. George Lamb, Rector of Hethe, 
Oxon, 1769-1801. Died Feb. 10, 1801, 
aged 58. 

Rev. Richard Roberts, Vicar of Stewkley, 
va 1830-59. Died Feb. 21, 1859, aged 

ov. 


Rev. Edward Stenson, formerly in H.M. 
43rd Regiment, and for many years a 
missionary in the diocese of Bloemfontein. 
Died at Stewkley Vicarage, Nov. 3, 1900, 
aged 70. 

Rev. Charles Howard Wright, twenty-five 
years Rector of Keston, Kent. Died at 
Stewkley, Bucks, Oct. 28, 1912. 

Please reply direct. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

28 Denmark Street, Bedford. 


JosEPH TRAPP’s ‘PR#ELECTIONES 
Porticx.’—A translation of this work is 
said to have been brought out in 1742 by 
William Clarke and William Bowyer. I 
cannot find the book in the British Museum. 
Has any reader seen a copy ? 

W. A. Hirst. 


__ STEELE SuRNAME.—I should be obliged 
if any reader interested in the history of 
surnames could give me information econ- 
cerning the surname of Steele, its origin, and 
the date of its first occurrence as an English 
name. M. B. 


Crest.—I should be glad to know to what 
family this crest belongs, viz., A demi-lion 
couped, holding between its paws a cross 
fleury. CURIOUS. 
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JOHN TYNDALL.—Can any reader inform 
me where I may obtain a pedigree of the 
family of John Tyndall, the scientist ? 

L. Marriotr WULcKo. 


Goodmayes, Essex. 


‘ IRELAND IN Fiction.’ (See ante, p. 359.) 
—I shall be much obliged for any informa- 
tion about the following Irish novels and 
stories, or to hear from any possessor of 
them. Please reply direct. 


Hall (E.).—The Barrys of Beigh. (Gill.) 
Hamilton (Edwin).—Ballymuckbeg. 
Waggish Tales. 

Hamish (Maureen).—Adventures of an Irish Girl 
at Home and Abroad. 

Harpur (Rev. W. G.).—The Glen Farm ; or, Jim 
McGuire’s Dream and what came of it. 

Hartstronge (Mathew Weld), M.R.I.A.—The Eve 
of All Hallows ; or, Adelaide of Tyrconnell. 

Healy (Cahir).—Escapades of Condy Corrigan. 

Henderson (Rey. Henry).—The Sandy Row 
Convert. 

Hilary (Joseph).—The Parish Priest in Ireland. 

Hobhouse (Violet).—An Unknown Quantity. 

Warp and Weft. 

Hughes (Mrs. Kate Duval).—Fair Maid of Con- 
naught. 

Hungerford (Mrs.).—A Little Irish Girl. 

Jarrold (Ernest).—Micky Finn’s New Irish Yarns. 

Johnstone (Mrs. D.).—The Brothers in High Life ; 
or, The North of Ireland. 

Kelly (Mrs.).—The Matron of Erin. : 

Kennedy (John J.).—Corrigmore ; or, Light and 
Shade in West Kerry. (Wangaratta.) 

Kennedy (Patrick).—Fictions of our Forefathers. 

Kerr (Eliza).—Keena Karmody. 

King (Richard Ashe).—Bell Barry. 

Lowry (Frank M.).—The Dublin Statues at Home. 

Lysaght (Mrs.).—Rex Singleton. 

Macmanus (Seumas).—The Red Poacher. 

Mannix (Mary E.).—Pilgrims from Ireland. 

Mapother (Mary J.).—The Donalds. 

Marshall (Thomas H.).—The Irish Necromancer ; 
or, Deer Park. 

Meany (Stephen J.).—The Terry Alt. ; 

Murphy (Con T.).—The Miller of Glanmire. 

Murray (John Fisher).—The Viceroy. 

Naughton (Wm.).—The Priest’s Boy. 

O’Reilly).—Father Tom of Conne- 

ta. 


(Rev.) STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
Clongowes Wood College, Sallins, co. Kildare. 


(To be continued.) 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 


My dead love came to me, and said ; 
**God gives me one hour’s rest 

To spend with thee on earth again. 
How shall we spend it best? ”’ 


“ Why, as of old,” I said, and so 
We quarrell’d, as of old; 

But when I turn’d to make my peace, 
That one short hour was told. 


E. Buxton Forman. 
148 Warwick Street, Eccleston Square, S.W.L. 
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Replies. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
W. W. E. WYNNE OF PENIARTH : 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 
(12 8. iii, 230, 283, 309.) 


AT the first reference appeared an inquiry 
as to the present owner of the library of 
Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, and the replies stated 
that Mr. Wynne’s library is now in the 
National Library of Wales. For the sake 
of exactness it may be added that the 
reversion of the manuscripts of Mr. Wynne, 
known as the Peniarth MSS., was purchased 
some years ago by Sir John Williams, Bart. 
The purchase was made subject to two life 
interests, and subject also to possible heirs 
male. The purchase money was paid. to 
trustees. 

The National Library came into existence 
on Jan. 1, 1909, on which date Sir John 
Williams (happily still the President of the 
Library) transferred to it his collections of 
manuscripts and printed books, including 
the reversion of the Peniarth MSS. 

Within three months the reversion to 
the MSS. fell in through the death of the 
survivor of the two lives named in the trust 
deed, and the MSS. were removed to the 
National Library at Aberystwyth. A few 
MSS., mairly genealogical, not included 
in the sale, remain in the possession of 
Mrs. Wynne. 

The correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ has 
been the means of adding to the National 
Library of Wales a volume containing MS. 
notes of exceptional interest to the Welsh 
people, which through the kindness of the 
donor, Mr. Thomas Jesson of 31 Parkside, 
Cambridge, will henceforth have a perma- 
nent home where its interest and value will 
be appreciated. The following observations 
on the volume, a Greek Testament, 1619, 
may be worth a place in ‘N. & Q.’ 

The Testament was formerly the property 
of Ellis Wynne of Lasynys, author of 
‘Gweledigaethau y Bardd Cwsg’ (first 
edition 1703), one of the famous books in 
Welsh prose. “Ellis Wynne, 1702,” is 
written in autograph on the title-page, and 
also the autograph of his son “ William 
Wynne, 1758,” with other entries as 
follows :— 

““W. Wynne, Lasynys, born July 4th, 1704, aged 
54 August 3/1758. Jane Wynne, daughter of Hugh 
Lloyd of Trallwyn was born in June 1712. | Ellis 
Wynne Bor. 1670. Lowry Wynn{e] 1683 born. | 


Edward Wyn[ne] 1715 born, Wm. Wyn{ne] born 
1704. | W. Was 1758. Jane Wynne born 12 June 
1712. | Ellin Wynne born Novr. 30th 1744.” 

On one of the fly-leaves is written, “ R. 
Saunderson, Bala, Bought at Liverpool, 
1837.” Saunderson was a printer and 
publisher of Welsh books. 

On the first blank leaf is written :— 

* Liber Gulielmi Wynne. August 1st 1758. Ellin 
the daughter of William Wynne, Cler. of Lasynys 
and Jane his wife was born on Friday morn: 
Novr. 30th: and christened in_Llandanwg Church 
December 11th 1744 by her Unkle Mr. Poole of 
Caenest Rector of Mallwyd :William Wynne Rector 
of Llanaber and Llanvair in 1769.”’ 

On the same leaf is written “ Ellis Wynne,” 
and “ William Wynne his Booke.” 

The next leaf contains in William Wynne’s 
writing an entry of the dues payable on 
account of Llanaber Rectory and Llanvair 
Rectory, 1758. These livings were held by 
William Wynne. Ellis Wynne also held 
— and was buried there beneath the 
altar. 

The next two leaves contain ‘* An account 
of the texts of my Welch Sermons Ap. 28th 
1742,” ending with 

Memorandum, I have a hundred and six manu- 
script sermons fairly transcribed in Welch, Oc- 
tober 10th 1746. I have lent six sermons to Mr. 
foonqed eleven to Mr. Lloyd of Bangor April 25th 

758. 

On a blank page following the end of the 
text is written “July 3rd, 1756, Lent W 
Lloyd Vr Bangor 17 Sermons, returned: 
Ap. 25th 1758.” The same page has a 
note of “ Income in 1758,” giving the returns 
from Wm. Wynne’s livings, and the rents 
of farms on the Lasynys estate, which came 
to the Wynnes through the marriage of Ellis 
Wynne’s father with the heiress of Lasynys. 

Another list of Welsh sermons, extending 
to four pages, is given with the date Dee. 7, 
1753, containing the texts of 110 sermons, 
the last two described as “in Rebellion 
Time, 1745, 1746.” This is followed by an 
account of income for 1759, and on the last 
page an income account for 17538. This 
page has also autographs of Ellis Wynne 
and William Wynne. On leaves of the 
text the names are written of Thomas 
Bispham, Ellin Wynne, 1755, and Lowry 
Wynne. 

The book has been rebound in cloth, 
with four leaves at the beginning and four 
at the end incorporated from a memorandum 
book kept by Wm. Wynne. These leaves 
correspond with @ manuscript book of Wm. 
Wynne, lent to me a couple of years ago, 
giving in detail all his expenditure from 
July 24, 1749, to the end of December, 
1753, with memoranda written on the four 
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es of the blue-paper cover similar to The manuscript notes in the Greek Testa- 
those described above. With the owner’s ment supplement and help to explain some 
kind permission a copy of this book has been | of the memoranda in the other manuscript. 
made, and may some day be printed. It | In the rebinding a few of the manuscript 
throws interesting light on the daily life notes were cut into by the binder, indicated 
of a parson and small squire in a country by the use of [ ] in the extracts given above. 
parish in Wales in the middle of the) JoHN BALLINGER. 
eighteenth century. National Library of Wales. 


‘FLEETWOOD GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE? 
(12 S. iii, 224.) 


GENERAL CHARLES FLEETWOOD died Oct. 4, 1692. 

Blomefield’s statement that the Charles who married Frances Smith was the son of 
the General is controverted by the following pedigree, which shows how impossible it is 
for a generation to be interpolated. Probably it was a slip of the pen on Blomefield’s 

t, for, as Mayor RuDKIN points out, he was presumably in a position to ascertain 
the real facts :— 

Sir Miles Fleetwood, Knt., bapt. at St. James’s,==Anne Luke, bapt. 1578. 
Clerkenwell, Oct. 1, 1576. 


Mar. c. 1598. Died March 8, 1640 /41. 
Admon. to son Sir William, May 10, 1641, P.C.C. 


| | 
Charles, Frances Smith,==Charles, born 1618=Bridget Crom- 
i well, widow of 


| 
Dorothy, William 


T 


T 
Sir Sir 


bapt. William, George, pt. au. mit to 
1599/ 1600/1. —_—bapt. a 1607.. Thomas Smith | Gray’s Inn, 1639.| Gen. Henry © 
1600. Died in 1603. 1605. Buried of Winston, Parliamentary Ireton , > 
infancy. Royalist. General 1608 co. Norfolk. genl. : born 1624. § 
ined, an Died 1651 Died Oct. 4, Mar. 1652. = 
half fine Baron of (Ist wife). 1692, xt. 74. Bur. July], 2 
aid by Sweden. Mar. DameMary 1662. 
rother Hartopp, (2nd wife). 
Charles, 14 Jan., 1663/4 
(8rd wife). 
T 
| 
Smith, Sir John Hartopp,=Elizabeth, bapt. at Cromwell, § Nathaniel Carter=Mary. 
born 1 Bt. | St. Margaret’s, rm 3 of Yarmouth. Mar. at 
Mar. 1666, Westminster, Admitted to Died 1722, Stoke 
Died 17 | Oct. 20, i Gray’s Inn, et. 87. Newington, 
| Mar. 1666. 1671, Will mentions Feb. 21, 
A Died 1711. as 2nd son. nephews 1677/8 
1 Only known representa- Mar., but Charles and (4 8. ix. 363 ; 
| | tives of Gen. Charles d.s.p. Smith Fleetwood 5 S. vi. 
Charles. Fleetwood. (5S. vi.429-31). 390-91). 
i 


Quoted at 4S. ii. 600. This shows that 
he was born in 1618; his will was proved 
within a month of his decease. 


The following evidence is adduced to 
refute Blomefield 
M.I. in Bunhill Fields. 


Charles Fleetwood, Esq., and Dame Mary 
Hartopp his wife. He departed Oct. 4, 1692, 
aged74. She died Dec. 17, 1684 (Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 
book iv. 57, ed. 1720).* 


x * One of the subscribers to this edition is 

John Fleetwood, Esq.’”’—possibly the writer of 
the letter printed at 12 S. ii. 281, on ‘ Contraband 
Two Hundred Years Ago,’ or John Fleetwood 
of Missenden Abbey, who died in 1745. 


In the ‘ History of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Northampton, the following 
oceurs :— 


“There is still extant a volume of sermons 
under the title ‘ Old Jacob’s Altar — repaired, 
or the Saints’ Triangle, by Nathanie hiting, 
M of Arts and Minister of the Gospel at Ald- 
winckle, 1659,’ with an interesting dedication 
to the three illustrious brethren—‘ The Right 
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Worshipful Sr. William Fleetwood, Knight, the 
Right Honourable Sr. George Fleetwood, Baron 
of Swonholme in Sweadland, and Lieutenant 
General of the King of Sweadland’s army there, 
and to his Excellency Charles Fleetwood, Lieu- 
tenant General of the whole army in England 
and Scotland, and one of his Highness’ Privy 
Council.’’* 

The copies extant of the letter describing 
the Battle of Liitzen show that it was written 
by George, General and Baron of Sweden, 
to his father Sir Miles Fleetwood. 

Furthermore, in the pedigree kept in the 
Archives of the Riddarhus at Stockholm, 
the Baron is shown as son of Sir Miles, 
“Treasurer” (an English version) of the 
Court of Wards, and brother to Sir William, 
Receiver of the Court of Wards. 

With reference to the Fleetwood burials 
at Stoke Newington :— 

Charles, Oct. 12, 1675. A son of Smith, the 
General’s eldest son, and Mary Hartopp, his 
first wife. 

Charles, May 14, 1676. 
son of the same marriage. 

Mary, Jan. 21, 1680/81. First wife of Smith, 
the General’s eldest son. 

Bridget, Sept. 5, 1681. Probably a child of 
Smith and Mary —_—7 (4S. ii. 600). 

Anne, Feb. 29,1683 /4.  ? Second wife of Smith, 
the General’s eldest son. 

Smith, Feb. 4, 1708/9. Only surviving son 
of the General’s first marriage. 

Ellen, July 23, 1731. Third wife and widow 
of Smith buried Feb. 4, 1708/9. 

Elizabeth, June 30, a | Daughters of Smith 


Possibly an infant 


Carolina, Apr. 18, 1744 and Mary Hartopp 
Frances, Apr. 14, 1749 (Blomefield’s ‘ Nor- 
Jane, Nov. 7, 1761 folk,’ vi. 325-6). 
General Charles Fleetwood’s will is printed 
practically in extenso at 4 S. ix. 362-3. His 
son Cromwell had predeceased him, leaving 
no issue, and he speaks of his son Smith as 
his son and heir, without any allusion to 
othersons. Smith Fleetwood’s sons, Charles 
and Smith, left no male heirs, and the 
“Smith "’ estates passed to their surviving 
sisters at the death of Elizabeth Elwin. 
The first will cited by Mayor RuDKIN is 
undoubtedly that of General Charles Fleet- 
wood, proved by his son Smith (P.C.C. 
Fane, 201). For “‘Nathyon” read Water- 
son, and for ‘‘ Bondish”’ read Bendish. 
_ Cromwell Fleetwood appears to have died 
intestate ; administration to his widow on 
Sept. 27 (not 20), 1688, according to my 
notes. For ‘“ Barthampstone”’ read Berk- 
hampstead. 


* The following passage is quoted from the 
@opy of the original tract in the British Museum ; 
it occurs on the third page of the Epistle Dedi- 
catory: ‘‘....few families can instance in three 
Brethren, who can give forth narratives of such 
notable Escapes as you can give:....” 


In the will of Smith Fleetwood (P.C.C, 
Abbott, 132) for “craft” read cross. ‘‘ The 
Ebbony Cabinet with Lanskip which 
she [his wife Ellen] useth’? may be the 
Fleetwood Cabinet; a perusal of her will 
(P.C.C. Isham, 180) might elucidate the 

int.* For ‘Pollul’’ read Polhill, for 
‘Clonsham”’ read Elmbam, and _ for 
“Frereton”’ read Ireton. 

Will of Catherine Fleetwood (P.C.C. Brook, 263): 
—She was of the Missenden branch ; for ‘“ Au” 
stell read Ansell. 

Will of Sarah Fleetwood of Chediston (P.C.C. 
Tennison, 142).—Daughter of He Stebbing, 
and widow of George Fleetwood of the Inner 
Temple. See Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, N.S., i. 110-22, 149, 259. 

Will of Smith Fleetwood of Irmingland (P.C.C. 
Price, 238).—Grandson of General Charles. His 
widow (daughter of Athill) married John 
Gibson. 

Will of Charles Fleetwood of Irmingland (P.C.C. 
Brook, 11).—Brother of the preceding. Probate 
Jan. 16, 1727/8, to Sir Nathaniel Gould ; com- 
mission, Mar. 8, 1728/9, to Jane Fleetwood (a 
sister), a residuary legatee. : 

Will of Elizabeth Fleetwood of Northampton 
(P.C.C. Marlboro’, 236).—Widow of William 
Fleetwood of Aldwincle and the Middle Temple. 
See pedigree and account in Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries, ut supra. 

Will of Elizabeth Fleetwood (P.C.C. Ely, 474).— 
For ‘“‘ Harrington Street ’’ read Dorrington Street. 
She was daughter of John Herring. 

Will of Ann Fleetwood, 1640 /41 (P.C.C. Coven- 
try, 23).—Widow of Geoffrey Fleetwood, whose 
will she proved in 1636.+ Daughter of Edmund 
Wilson of Holland, co. Lancs. See ‘ Visitation 
of London,’ 1633-5 (Harl. Soc. xv. 278), and 
9S. x. 97. 

Ann Fleetwood of Eton, co. Bucks, May, 1718.— 
Admon. Mother of William Fleetwood, Bishop of 
St. Asaph and Ely. The original will is (or was) 
at Chester; admon. there to daughter Elizabeth, 
Nov. 4,1701. See 10S. ix. 231. 

Will of Dame Mary Fleetwood, 1720 (P.C.C. 
Shaller, 194)—Widow of Sir Gerard Dutton 
Fleetwood, Knt. See ‘ Fleetwood of Crawley,’ 
10S. v. 404. 

Thomas Fleetwood, Stafford, 1725 (P.C.C. 
Romney).—Admon. Father of Charles Fleetwood, 
patentee of Drury Lane Theatre. See ‘ Fleetwood 
of Calwich, co. Stafford,’ privately printed 1908, 
and ‘ Fleetwood Family Records,’ p. 28. 

Will of John Fleetwood, 1725 (P.C.C. Romney, 
250).—Of Tadworth Court, co. Surrey ; formerly 
of Naples. See 10 S. v. 405. Writer of the 
letter printed at 12 S. ii. 281, already alluded to. 


* Thomas Burkitt and John Nevill, sen., were 
appointed executors to the will of Elizaveth, 
widow of Cromwell Fleetwood, proved June 4, 
1692 (P.C.C. Fane, 105). Both are alluded to 
as cousins. Her father George Nevill bought the 
manor of Little Berkhampstead in 1655. If this 
be the Fleetwood Cabinet owned by the Burkitts, 
it must have passed by a later will, or been pre- 
sented to the Burkitt family many years after. 


+ ‘ Year-Books of Probates from 1630,’ edited 


‘by John and George F. Matthews. 
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Will of George Fleetwood, 1728 (P.C.C. Brook’ 
289).—His ancestry has been traced with cer- 
tainty to the year 1638, but no connexion with 
the Lancashire stock has yet been discovered. 

Will of James Fleetwood, 1808 (should be 1810: 
P.C.C. Collingwood, 130).—Of Laurence Lane, 
Cheapside, Manchester warehouseman. Died 
Feb. 7, 1810; in-burgess of Preston, 1802. His 
brother Roger was a bailiff of Preston before 
1802; in-burgess 1802 and 1822, later of Goos- 
nargh, co. Lancs. Another brother Thomas was 
also a burgess of Preston. Sister Jane was wife 
of [? George] Dewhurst of Chorley, co. nes. 
Testator’s mother Ann and sister Betsy were 
living at Preston in 1810. 

The notification of the death of Mr. 
Fleetwood in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
1764, p. 450, is an error. The reference is 
to Anne Fleetwood, niece of Bishop William ; 
see London Magazine, p. 485, and Lloyd's 
Evening Post, Sept. 12-14, 1764. 

The claims of several families to a descent 
from the Protector, through the marriage 
of his daughter Bridget with General Charles 
Fleetwood, have been examined, but not a 
single one has been substantiated. All the 
evidence so far discovered points to the 
complete failure of the male line of descen- 
dants from the General at the death of his 
grandsons by his first marriage. The late 
Sir Edmund T. Bewley, LL.D., F.S.A., made 
an independent investigation of this subject 
in connexion with his paper on ‘ An Irish 
Branch of the Fleetwood Family,’ printed 
in The Genealogist for April, 1908, N.S., 
xxiv. 217-41, and the reader’s attention is 
particularly directed to pp. 229-33, where 
the claim of the Berry family is discussed 
and completely disproved. R. W. B. 


JOHN R.A.: PorTrrRaits By Him 
(12 S. iii. 272).—Phillip and my father were 
intimate friends. Phillip painted a large 
picture of the marriage of H.R.H. the 
Princess Royal in 1858, all portraits. I 
recollect going with my father to Phillip’s 
studio one Sunday, at the time he was 
engaged on the picture, and his telling us 
how much he disliked the work. He re- 
sembled my friend W. G. Wills in feeling 
like a fish out of water at Buckingham 
Palace. Wills eased his position there by 
going to the housekeeper’s room, where he 
smoked his long clay pipe at his ease. 

One particular dislike of Phillip’s was 
‘painting the uniforms. The face and hands 
he considered his work, but when it came 
to the coats, trousers, &c., he ‘‘ abhorred 
the drudgery.” Although only 41, he was 
grey, and seemed to be about 60. Pro- 
ably he looked older than he would have 


done if he had kept to his native “‘ Bonnie 
Scotland,” and not spent so many years in 
Spain. From his long sojourn there he 
was commonly called ‘“ Phillip of Spain.” 
However, it was his Spanish pictures that 
made his fortune, for, whereas he had 
originally a namby-pamby style, when he 
returned he painted in a bold style with 
gorgeous colouring. 

His large Spanish picture of ‘ Gathering 
the Offerings’ was painted in London. In 
it the priest who is stooping down, gathering 
the offerings, is an exact portrait of my 
father, who sat to him for that figure, and 
no doubt put on the expression which 
Phillip caught so well. This picture is now 
in the Sydney Art Gallery. My younger 
sister, Mrs. J. Chapman-Taylor, who lives 
in New Zealand, went to visit my elder 
sister, Mrs. Alfred Leader Williams, who 
lived at Sydney. Visiting the Art Gallery, 
she at once recognized the likeness to our 
father, though she had never heard of the 
picture. A woodcut engraving of it was 
published in The Illustrated London News 
of June 1, 1867. RaLpH THOMAS. 


The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xlv. 189, men- 
tions various portraits by Phillip, but not 
that of the Misses Meigh. He frequently 
painted his own. In 1858 he was com- 
missioned by the Queen to paint ‘ The 
Marriage of the Princess Royal with the 
Crown Prince of Germany [sic], a harass- 
ing ceremonial work, which he undertook 
reluctantly, and carried through in a manner 
much more artistic and successful than is 
usual in productions of this class.” In 
1863 he had completed and exhibited ‘ The 
House of Commons, 1860, during the Debate 
on the French Treaty, “a work firmly 
handled, and successful in the portraiture 
that it contains.” Among Phillip’s other 
portraits are: Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., 1843 ; 
Richard Ansdell, R.A., 1856 ; Samuel Bough, 
R.S.A., 1856; T. Oldham Barlow, A.R.A., 
1856; the Prince Consort, 1858, Princess 
Beatrice, 1860; and W. B. Johnstone, 
R.S.A., and his wife, in the National Gallery 
of Scotland. A. R. BAYyLeEy. 


John, Phillip in early years received some 
instruction from a local portrait painter at 
Aberdeen, and one of his first R.A. exhibits 
was a portrait in 1837. The year after was 
exhibited a ‘ Portrait of a Young Lady,’ and 
in 1839 ‘W. Clerihew’; ‘Lady Cosmo 
Russell’ in 1854; ‘Sir John Bent, late 
Mayor of Liverpool,’ in 1855; and in 1858 
a portrait of John Thomas, Esq., and ‘ The 


Prince Consort,’ painted for the City of 
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Aberdeen. In 1864 he exhibited a portrait 
of ‘ The Earl of Dalhousie’; and in 1866 a 
portrait of ‘Duncan M‘Neill, Lord Justice 
of Scotland,’ which is in Parliament House, 
Edinburgh. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
(Mr. Algernon Graves, in his list of Phillip’s 
works exhibited at the Royal Academy, records 
as the earliest contribution the ‘Portrait of a 
Young Lady’ shown in 1838. The title of the 
picture exhibited in 1860 is given by Mr. Graves 
as ‘The ee of the Princess Royal with the 
tease Frederic William of Prussia, January 25, 


BENEDICTINE PictURE: INTERPRETATION 
DeEstRED (12 S. iii. 331).—The picture 
represents the death of St. Meinrad, who is 
supposed to have been murdered in 861 by 
two wayfarers to whom he had given 
hospitality in his hermit’s cell. The mur- 
derers were brought to justice through 
the agency of the two ravens depicted in the 
panel. On the site of the hermit’s cell the 
famous Benedictine monastery of Einsiedeln 
was built in the tenth century, the arms of 
which are Gold, two flying ravens sable. 
The artist has taken some topographical 
liberties in depicting the scene, for the Lake 
of Zurich, which is doubtless intended to be 
shown, is not visible from the site of the 
monastery. The island will be the Ufenau, 
which belonged to Einsiedeln; and the 
bridge, which should not reach to the 
island, but merely span the lake, the famous 
bridge of Rapperswyl. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 

74 Grand’ Rue, Montreux. 


It is the story of St. Meinrad of which 
M. Turpin is in quest. This beautiful 
tale is charmingly told in Baring-Gould’s 
‘ Lives of the Saints,’ January, pp. 321-30 
(ed. 1897). 

The saint’s relics are preserved at Ein- 
siedeln, where the thousandth anniversary of 
his death was celebrated in 1861. The 
authentic life, which is anonymous, is 
contained in the Bollandist ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
January, ii. 381-5. 

In 1681 was printed in the monastery of 
Einsiedeln a stout quarto volume with this 
title: ‘“* Curiosa, | Scholastica, Stemmato- 
graphica | Idea | Vite, Ac Mortis | S. 
Meinradi | Martyris Gloriosissimi,” &c. The 
earlier part of this book is a genealogy of the 
abbots and princes of the famous Einsiedeln 
monastery, who regarded S. Meinrad as their 
patron. A series of 41 abbots (of whom 39 
ranked as princes), with their coats of arms, 
occupies 99 pages. The rest of the book 
contains the Life with rather tedious 
scholastic discussions. 


In a German ‘ Passional’ (circa 1480) is a 
long Life of “ Menrat Einsidel,”’ with a 
quaint woodcut representing the martyrdom. 
The saint, coming out of his hut-door, bends 
his head to receive the blow of one murderer ; 
the other has his club (which looks more like 
a sword) ready to strike; the ravens are 
angrily flying overhead. 

Plate 22 in the ‘ Sylve Sacre’ of John and 
Raphael Sadeler, published at Munich in 
1594, after Martin de Vos, shows the saint 
prostrated beneath the trees, apparently in 
devotion. On the top of his rudely built 
hut a raven is perched. In the interior is an 
altar with book and candle. In the distance 
a fine panorama reveals a river, lake, town, 
and lofty mountains. Beneath are these 
lines :— 

Augia MEINRADVM dives veneratur egentem, 

Dum latet in sylvis perpetiturque necem ; 
Quam Deus accensa claram face reddidit orbi, 

Et quam sunt ulte (nam Deus ultor) aves. 

DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


The legend refers to the monastery of 
Einsiedeln, and the story is to be read in 
‘Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland’ 
(19th edition) at p. 352. 

See also ‘‘ Saint Meinrad, Histoire du 
pélerinage d’Einsiedeln, par le R. P. Dom 
Charles Brandes, Bénédictin d’Einsiedeln 
....Troisiéme édition....Einsiedeln, New 
York, Cincinnati, et St. Louis, Charles & 
Nicolas Benziger Fréres....1885.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


(St. also thanked for reply.] 


FOREIGN GRAVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS 
Eustace CLARE GRENVILLE Murray (12 8. 
iii. 177, 277).—I read the epitaph given at 
the first reference with great interest, but, as 
one or two of the words appeared to be open 
to question, I wrote to the guardian (con- 
servateur) of the Passy cemetery. After an 
interchange of letters I am now able to give 
what I believe to be a correct copy of the 
epitaph :— 

In memoriam 
Eustathii Clare Grenville Murray 
Comitis de Rethel d’ Aragon 
Ricardi Plantagenet Ducis de Buckingham 
et Chandos j 
et Henrice Anne Marquise Strozzi 


ii 
Natus die Oct. ij 1819. Ob. Dec. xx 1881. 
Qui seminant in lacrymis in exultatione metent 
Viro egregio 
Clara Comitissa de Rethel d’Aragon 
uxor pia 
erexit 


The inscription is in Roman letters. 
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If I may assume, as I think I may, that the 
above is correct, there are several errors in 
the copy given ante, p. 177. I know by 
my Own experience how liable one is to 
make mistakes in transcribing an epitaph, 
and how frequently one finds incorrect 
copies in books. The most important error 
in Cot. NicHoLson’s copy is the substitution 
of 1810 for 1819 as the year of birth of 
Grenville Murray. If he had been born in 
1810, being the natural son of Richard 
Plantagenet, second Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, his father would have been 
only 13 years old when he (Grenville Murray) 
was born. Sir Maycock 
noted this ante, p. 277. The date given in 
the epitaph (1819) removes the difficulty. 
The day of October on which he was born 
appears to have been the 2nd, not the 16th. 
I take it that 11—which, my correspondent 
informs me, is plainly engraved on the 
granite—means II. 

I may mention that the dates given in 
John Foster Kirk’s Supplement to Allibone’s 
‘Dictionary’ are 1819-1881, as in the 
epitaph. 

Mr. Thomas Seccombe in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ says that Grenville 
Murray was born in 1824. It is not unlikely 
that he took this date from Joseph Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1888, vol. iii., where 
he is said to have been a son of (Henry 
John) of London, and to have matriculated 
from Magdalen Hall in 1848, aged 24. 
Assuming that Foster’s copy from the 
register is correct, it would appear that 
Grenville Murray preferred to be entered as 
aged 24 rather than as aged 29. As an 
instance of want of precision in the said 
biography I note that “‘ he died at Passy on 
20 Dec. and was buried in Paris.” The date 
is correct according to the epitaph, but 
he was buried at Passy, which is in 
Paris. One might equally well say that 
John Smith died at Kensal Green, and was 
buried in London, instead of “at Kensal 
Green.” Mr. G. F. Barwick in his ‘ Pocket 
Remembrancer’ gives 1824 as the birth- 
year, copying presumably the biography 
teferred to above. 

It will be seen that in the epitaph Grenville 
Murray’s mother is named Henrica Anna 
Marquisa Strozzi. I am inclined to believe 
that ‘ Marquisa”’ is a French Latin word 
meaning ‘“ Marquise.” The English Latin 
word for ‘‘ Marchioness ”’ is, I think, always 
or generally ‘“‘ Marchionissa.”” At least one 
branch of the Strozzi family (Italy) had, and 
probably has, the rank of Marquis (see 
* Annuario della Nobilta Italiana,’ 1893, and 


‘The Titled Nobility of Europe,’ by the 
Marquis de Ruvigny, 1914). 

In Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ the 
names “‘ Henry John,” given as the Christian 
names of the putative father of Grenville 
Murray, are placed in brackets. This, per- 
haps, suggests uncertainty. 

As to the title given to Grenville Murray 
in the epitaph, the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ says that “he became well 
known in Paris as the Comte de Rethel 
d’Aragon, taking the title of the Spanish 
lady whom he had married.” 

In the Supplement to Allibone eleven 
books published after his death are attri- 
buted to him. I suggest that some of these 
were written by his son Reginald Temple 
Strange Clare Grenville Nugent Grenville- 
Murray (so he appears in ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses’). In “ The Eton Register: Part II. 
1862-1868, compiled for the Old Etonian - 
Association,’ 1906, he appears as “ Reginald 
Temple Strange Claire not Clare] Grenville- 
Murray.” About him I hope to send a note 
soon, as @ sequel to this. 

RosertT PIERPOINT. 


Carr : or Carr (12 §. iii. 358).— 
From the following entry in Lodge, ‘ The 
Peerage,’ 17th ed., 1848, p. 612, it would 
appear that “ Carr ’’ is a village or hamlet in 
Perthshire 

“Douglas, Lieut. - General Sir Howard, C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Colonel of the 99th Regmt.; of Carr, 
Perths. E. er. 1777.’’ 

A. STANTON WHITFIELD. 
High Street, Walsall. 


The entry in Solly’s ‘ Index of Titles of 
Honour’ is “Douglas of Carr, Perth. 
Douglas, Bart. 1777."’ Does not the patent 
of baronetcy throw any light on the matter ? 

S. A. GRuNpy-NEwMAN, F.S.A. Scot. 

Walsall. 


I would venture to suggest that the word 
Carr is a misspelling. Although Cokayne 
in his ‘ Complete Baronetage ’ gives the title 
as “ Douglas of Carr, co. Perth,” Burke in 
his ‘ General Armory ’ gives it as ‘‘ Douglas 
of Cars, co. Perth.” Cars or Carse is the 
name of several districts or places in Scot- 
land, two of which are in Perthshire. 

S. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


Banspury (12 8. iii. 360)—The lines 
quoted by A. D. T. are the last four of the 
fourth stanza of the First Part of what is 
generally known as ‘ Drunken Barnaby’s 
Journal, a bilingual poem, Latin and 
English, published at Londen by John 


Haviland in 1638 under titles Latin and 
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English, of which the English one is: 
“ Barnabees Journal, under the names of 
Mirtilus & Faustulus Shadowed: for the 
Travellers Solace lately published, to most 
apt numbers reduced, and to the old 
Tune of Barnabe commonly chanted. By 
Corymbeus.”’ 

The researches of Joseph Haslewood, who 
published what was really the ninth (though 
its predecessor calls itself the seventh) 
edition in 1820, established that the author 
was Richard Brathwait (1588-1673) of Oriel 
College, native of Burneshead, near Kendal, 
in Westmorland, a prolific writer, to whose 
authorship Haslewood credits forty-seven 
works. In the first edition Banbury is spelt 
Banbery.” This is corrected in the 
second, and reappears in 1818. ‘* Profane ”’ 
is “‘ prophane”’ in the early editions; and 
all, as I believe, have ‘“ Hanging,’ not 
** A-hanging.”” The Latin version in the 
first edition is :— 

Vent Banbery, O prophanum ! 
Uhi vici Puritanum, 
Felem facientem furem, 
Quia Sabbatho stravit Murem. 
R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
{Several correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


St. BarBara, V.M. (12 S. iii. 41, 136, 158, 
175, 211, 279, 341)—The Memling triptych 
with St. Barbara, mentioned on p. 342 as 
being possibly in the Louvre, was returned to 
Bruges in 1815, and, if not stolen, must still 
be there. Anselmi’s ‘Holy Family with 
St. Barbara’ is not in the Louvre, but at 
Parma. PREBENDARY DEEDES would find 
more than thirty early paintings representing 
St. Barbara in my * Répertoire des Peintures,’ 
vols. i.-iii. ; suffice to look up the index of 
vol. iii., sub voc. Barbe (Ste.). There exist 
many more paintings of that saint, who was 
a very popular figure in Flemish art. 

In such books as Roscher’s ‘ Lexikon der 
Mythologie’ we possess almost complete 
lists of works of ancient art referring to the 
gods and heroes of paganism, but there is 
no such book relating to Christian saints ; 
all we have is superficial and inaccurate. 
It would be well worth while compiling a 
detailed Dictionary of Christian Religion and 
Legend, from the iconographical point of 
view only. Years ago I hoped that it would 
be undertaken by the Benedictine scholars in 
England ; the task is so heavy that only a 
learned society could hope to complete it. 
Two large libraries in Paris possess enormous 
manuscript material ready for use, repro- 
ductions of works of art relating to the 
saints having been classified there in 


alphabetical order; the richest series is in 

the Bibliothéque des Arts décoratifs (Pavillon 

Marsan, Louvre). S. Reraca. 
Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


According to the Coptic Calendar, St. Bar- 
bara was the daughter of a great man in the 
land of the East, and suffered martyrdom 
under Maximinus (Malan, ‘ Notes on the 
Calendar,’ p. 61), @.e., about 237, or, as 
another authority states, “‘ St. Barbara was 
a scholar of Origen, suffered martyrdom at 
Heliopolis in Egypt in reign of Galerius,” 
The Abyssinian Church keeps her feast on 
the same day as the Copts and Latins, viz. 
Dee. 4. 

In the unique and remarkable Roman ” 
fortress city of Babylon, or Old Cairo, is a 
large and lofty monastic building of the 
eighth or ninth century, dedicated to our 
saint, known as Kali Burbarah, of which a 
description is given in Mr, A. J. Butler's 
‘ Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt,’ i. 235- 
247. It is not impossible that the remains 
of the martyr were brought here from 
Heliopolis, eight miles distant. Butler speaks 
of a picture in its church of St. Barbara. 
her -daughter Juliana,” but she 
is marked in the Calendar as a “ Virgin. 
martyr.” The picture represents her with 
a palm in the left hand, and 
** pointing to a model of a church which she holds 
in her right....a six-domed Byzantine-loo 
building with a turret and cross-capped spire— 
probably a purely conventional symbol ”’ ; 
and on the altar of her chapel there is “a 
curious little portable tower-shaped shrine 
(2 ft. 3 in. high and 9 in. square),” which is 
the arca or altar casket common to Coptic 
altars to thisday. Reservation of the Holy 
Sacrament has long been discontinued in the: 
Coptic Church, but this arca is still retained 
and used during the celebration of the 
Liturgy. This turris was the form of perhaps 
the earliest tabernacles, such as we now use 
in Catholic churches ; and between the two » 
came the peristeria or doves of the suspended 
Host. An illustration of an early com- 
bination of both ideas, the tower and dove, 
may be seen in M. A. de Caumont’s ‘ Abécé- 
daire d’Archéologie,’ i. 547, where the dove 
is placed in the centre of a square fortress, 
and at p. 342 is an early turret-shaped 
ciborium such as might be used in Catholic 
churches to-day. 

When devotion began to regard St. Barbara. 
as a patroness for a “happy and provided 
death’’ I cannot say, or if the Eastern. 
Church so regard her ; but it is in this aspect 
that she became popular in the West, and to 
this her emblem refers. Naturally she would 
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become the chosen patroness of all those 
whose lives exposed them to unusual peril, 
and this explains why the ship’s arsenal was 
called the sainte-barbe, or why miners, as in 
France, honour the Féte de Ste. Barbe. 
Almost every church in England probably 
once had some memorial of her; even in 
1883 C. E. Keyser (in his ‘ List of Buildings 
.... having Mural or other Painted Decora- 
tions ’) could enumerate thirty-one instances 
remaining, and more must have been dis- 
covered since then.* Fragments of glass 
which refer to her remain in old windows in 
very many places; while up to the late 
seventeenth century her name might be 
heard given by the English peasantry to a 
wayside weed which they knew as the herb 
of St. Barbary or St. Barbe. Indeed, in this 
they showed their former unity with 
Catholic Christendom, for practically in, every 
land in Europe the yellow rocket or winter 
cress (Barbarea vulgaris, R. Br.) was for some 
reason known by her name; and in some 
places the common or garden nightshade 
(Solanum nigrum, IL.) was called after 
St. Barbara. 

It was interesting to read Cot. NICHOL- 
son’s note concerning low blad de la Santo 
Barbo in Provence (ante, p. 158), for this 
lore of christened folk is so super- 
ciliously ignored by moderns that it is 
seldom heard or recorded. In Austria they 
gather “ Barbara branches’’ on the eve of 
her feast, the cherry, pear, apricot, linden, 
and blackthorn or juniper being chosen. 
These are placed in water, and curiously 
watched for their blossoming on Christmas 
Night, to repeat the tradition of the weleome 
given by some of the trees and flowers at the 
Saviour’s birth. 

A. E. P. Raymunp Dow tine. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Fotk-Lore : THE SPIDER: WALL-RUE 
(12 S. iii. 272).—Isle of Wight folk - lore 
hands | down a few oral warnings. The 
following I had from living lips. In 1888 
an old woman said to me :— 

“My grannie was a Calbourne woman, and 
when I was setting up house she warned me thus : 

Now, my child, you are young, but whatever 
you do in your life never kill a spider. If you 
are sweeping, and come on a web, don’t destroy 


* At Knocke in Flanders many of the memorial 
crosses in the churchyard bear St. Barbara’s 
effigy, and in the church there is a statue of her 
crowned, with a palm in her left hand, and 
chalice and Sacred Host in her right, and leaning 
a Her body, or 

arge relic, was formerly in the mo y 
church of St. Bavo at Ghent. 4 ici 


it till the spider is safe, then you may sweep - 
— the web; but if you kill the spider it will 
surely bring poverty to your house.’ ” 

Another Islander repeated an old distich 
to me:— 

If in a house you live, and mean to thrive, 

Be sure you let your spiders run alive. 

It is a current belief that “If you kill a- 
_ there will surely be rain the next 
ay.” 

It is also said that when a spider alights 
on any of your possessions—garment, book, 
hat, &c.—you will very soon have a new one 
to replace the one of the spider’s “lucky 
touch” (but this is not exclusively an Island 
belief ; it prevails also in Ulster). 

In the north of Ireland it is probably due 
to Scotch settlers, if not to Bruce’s con- 
nexion with Rathlin Island, that no one of 
the blood or name of Bruce may dare to 


| kill a spider. 


In 1662 old Fuller notes a spider super- 
stition thus :— 
‘When we see a spider on our clothes, we say-. 
‘Some money is coming to us.’ ”’ 


The folk-lore of the spider is voluminous. . 
The animal occupies five pages of Miss 
Phipson’s ‘Animal Lore of Shakespeare’s 
Time. See also Thiselton-Dyer’s ‘ English 
Folk-Fore’ and ‘Domestic Folk-Lore. <A 
good many of the superstitions attaching to- 
the spider (especially the medical ones) were 
formerly considered scientific. Ramesey,. 
‘Of Poysons’ (1660), does not accept them 
all, but gives credit to a good many that 
are now accounted pure folk-lore. Sir 
Thomas Browne discourses upon the anti- 
pathy between the toad and the spider, and 
dismisses it. 

Wall-rue used to be an article of popular 
medicine. It was given to children in 
— for ruptures, and was thought good’ 
or coughs and as a diuretic. €. 


There is a curious illustration of spider- 
folk-lore in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly :— 

Being in the country in the vacation time - 
not many years since, at Lindly in Lecestershire 
my Fathers house, I first observed this Amulet 
of a Spider in a nut-shell lapped in silke, &c., so 
applied for an Ague by my Mother. [Burton adds 
in the margin: ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Burton. she 
Died, 1629.”] Whom although I knew to have 
excellent skill in Chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, 
&ec..... Yet among all other experiments, this me 
thought was most absurd and ridiculous, I could 
see no warrant for it. Quid aranea cum febre 7° 
For what Antipathy ? till at length rambling 
amongst authors (as often I do) I found this very 
medicine in Dioscorides, approved by Matthiolus,.. 
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repeated by Alderovandus cap. de Aranea lib. de 
i egan to have a better opinion of it, 
and to give more credit to Amulets, when I saw 
it in some parties answer to experience.”’— 
i aaa 2, sect. 5, memb. 1, subsect. 5, ed. 6, 


insectis, I 


165 
The rambler in Pliny’s ‘ Natural History ’ 
will come across many beliefs about spiders. 


corps, was promoted lieutenant June 17, 
1800. Ensign Robert Barry, another of the 
Kandy victims, was in command of the 
'escort of the Malay Regiment that accom- 
panied Governor North on his tour round the 
.island in June, 1800, and was promoted te 
lieutenant on June 17, 1800. Ensign John 


Inter alia, a spider’s blood on wool is good for | Grant was gazetted to that rank Dee. 25, 


ear trouble, xxix. 6 (39), 138, and the leaves 1801. 


of rue are a specific for a spider’s “ sting,’ 
xx. 13 (51), 133. A remedy for toothacne 
quoted by Pliny in xxx. 3 (8), 26, is to catch 
a spider with the left hand, pound it in oil 
of roses, and drop this into the ear on the 
side where the pain is. 

Examples of spider-lore are given in 
Sir Thomas Browne's ‘ Pseudodoxia Epi- 
~demica :— 

“The Antipathy between a Toad and a Spider, 

and that they poisonously destroy each other, 
is very famous, and solemn stories have been 
written of their combats; wherein most com- 
‘monly the victory is given unto the Spider.”— 
Book iii. chap. 27, sect. 6. 
‘Wilkin in his note mentions the “ ridicu- 
ous story of a monk found asleep on his 
back, with a toad squatted upon his mouth,” 
told by Erasmus. See the Colloquy called 
* Amicitia.’ 

In vii. 15 Browne writes :— 

“Thus most men affirm, and few here will 
believe the contrary, that there be no Spiders in 
Ireland ; but we have beheld some in _ that 
‘Country ; and though but few, some Cob-webs 
we behold in Irish wood in England.” 

For the traditional account of the timber 
in the roof of Westminster Hall and King’s 
College Chapel, see Goodman’s ‘ Fall of 
Man’ in Southey’s ‘Common-Place Book,’ 
i. 138, and Wren’s and Wilkin’s notes on 
the ‘ Pseudodoxia,’ vi. 7. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


CHAMPAGNE’S REGIMENT (12 S. iii. 250, 
308).—Writing from memory and without 
any references at hand, I gave a wrong date 
for the embodiment of ‘‘ Champagne’s 
Regiment.” It should be 1802, not 1798. 
The Malay Regiment, “a Corps of Foot to 
serve in the Island of Ceylon,” was formally 
embodied by a general order of Feb. 25, 
1802, published in The Ceylon Government 
Gazette of April 26, 1802 (one of the first 


Governor North, writing to Lord 
| Clive, Governor of Fort St. George, under 
‘date July 15, 1800, says of Lieut. Charles 
von Driberg: “I gave him a lieutenancy 
in my corps at its formation, and hope to 
give by his means another battalion to it,” 
The “ other battalion” became the Ceylon 
Regiment or “ Ramsay’s Regiment,” the 
formal embodiment of which appeared in 
the same Gazette. These are the earliest 
appointments of officers to the Malay 
Regiment that I have come across. The 
title of “‘ ensign,” at first used, was soon 
superseded by that of ‘‘ second lieutenant.” 
““Ensigns”’ appear in The Ceylon Govern- 
ment Gazette up to March or thereabouts, 
1806, and after that “ second lieutenants.” 
In adopting this change the Ceylon regi- 
ments were in advance of the times, anticipat- 
ing the British army by some seventy-five 
years. Peyry Lewis. 


ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS (12 S. iii. 299). 
—Most of the older colleges in Oxford have 
specimens of the work of a family of artists 
in stained glass whose place of business was 
in St. Clement’s parish in that city in the 
seventeenth century. Bernard van, Linge came 
over to England in the middle of the reign of 
JamesI, He had ason or brother, Abraham, 
who began to work in Oxford at Christ 
Church in 1630. Their business was carried 
on into the eighteenth century by a family 
named Price, which was connected with 
them by marriage. Two of them, William 
and Joshua, were brothers; and there was 
a William in the next generation. The best 
account I know of these artists and their 
work is contained in a paper by Mr. C. H. 
Grinling of Hertford College, communicated 
to the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society, Nov. 20, 1883, and printed in the 
29th number (New Series) of the Proceedings 
of that society. JOHN R. MAGRATH. 


issues—if not the first—of that paper). 
The regiment had, however, been formed 
by Governor North at least two or three | 
years before, and officers appointed, who 
in 1800 were busily recruiting for it. Lieut. | 
William Mercer, who fell in the Kandy | 
massacre, had his commission dated Oct. 1, 
1799. Joseph Howe, an ensign in the) 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 


A useful little book is ‘ Ancient Stained 
and Painted Glass,’ by F. Sydney Eden, one 
of the ‘‘ Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature.’ There is, at the end, a select 
list of ‘Aids to further Study.’ Among 
these is Dr. Gessert’s ‘Geschichte der 
Glasmalerei’ (1839; English translation, 
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1851). An examination of Dr. Gessert’s 
book will put an end to the belief that there 
were no artists in stained glass during the 
seventeenth century. An article of over 
40 columns in Meyer’s ‘ Conversations- 
Lexicon,’ which is based on Gessert, supplies 
lists of seventeenth-century artists in glass 
for the Netherlands, Germany, France, 
England, Switzerland, and Spain. See also 
chap. vi. in Mr. Eden’s book, where, in 
describing the revival of ecclesiastical glass- 
painting encouraged by Archbishops Abbot 
and Laud, he mentions, among Flemish 
glass-painters who settled and worked in 
England, Baptista Sutton and Bernard and 
Abraham van Linge. Another artist men- 
tioned by him is Henry Giles of York, ‘“‘ who, 
in 1687, finished some of the uncompleted 
work of the younger van, Linge in University 
College Chapel.” 

For some eighteenth-century English 
artists on glass see the following lives in the 
‘D.N.B.’: William Price (d. 1722), Joshua 
Price (fl. 1715-17), William Price his son 
(d. 1765), Thomas Jervais or Jarvis (d. 1799), 
Francis Eginton (1737-1805), James Pearson 
(d. 1805), and Eglington Margaret Pearson 
(d. 1823). Epwarp BENSLY. 


Your correspondent will find references to 
artists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in chap. v. of ‘A History of 
English Glass Painting,’ by Maurice Drake, 
published in 1912. Amongst others, the 
names of Richard Greenbury, Henry Gyles, 
Abraham and Bernard van Linge, William 
Peckitt, Francis Eginton, William Price, 
Jervais, Pearson, Forest, J. H. Miller, 
Robert Godfrey, and William Brice occur, and 
specimens of their work are referred to. 

H. TapLey-SopPer. 

Exeter. 


Supmarines (12 S. iii. 356).—In ‘“ The 
Table” of Physico-Theology :....By W. 
Derham,....The Seventh Edition. London, 
1727,” Mr, ACKERMANN will read “‘ Drebell’s 
submarine Ship”; and on p. 5 this note 
about it :-— 

“But the famous Cornelius Drebell contrived not 
only a Vessel to be rowed under Water, but also a 
Liquor to be carried in that Vessel, that would 
supply the want of fresh Air. The Vessel was 
made for King James I. It carried twelve Rowers, 


‘besides the Passengers. It was tried in the River of 


Thames ; and one of the Persons that was in that 
submarine Navigation was then alive, and told it 
one, who related the matter to our famous Founder, 
the Honourable and most Ingenious Mr. Boyle.” 

This book is ‘“‘ the Substance of Sixteen 
Sermons Preached in St. Mary-le-Bow- 
Church, London; ....in the Years 1711, and 
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1712.”’ Dr. W. Derham is recorded in the: 
‘D.N.B.’ as President of St. John’s College. 
Oxford. He died in 1757. 

E. Dopeson. 


A news cutting states :— 


“Few would associate the name of Napcleon 
with the submarine, and yet, had it not been for 
the vigilance of the British Government, the two 
might have been inseparably linked for all time. 
When Napoleon was hanished to St. Helena,. 
various schemes were set on foot to effect his 
escape. One of the most remarkable of these 
originated in the brain of a notorious smuggler 
named Johnstone. A submarine vessel, says Scott 
in his ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ was to be the means of 
effecting this enterprise. It was thought that by 
sinking the vessel during the daytime she might 
escape the notice of the British cruisers, and, being. 
raised at night, might approach the guarded rock 
without discovery. The vessel was actually beg 
in one of the building yards upon the Thames, but 
the peculiarity of her construction having occa-- 
sioned suspicion, she was seized by the Govern- 


ment.’ 
R. J. FYNMORE. 


Lieut.-Col. Cyril Field in ‘ The Story of 
the Submarine ’ (Sampson Low, 1908) traces 
these under-water craft back for many 
centuries. Chap. i. is from B.c. 415 to 
A.D. 1559. It is fully illustrated. 

THOMAS. 


Your correspondent will be interested in 
an article on ‘ Forerunners of the U-Boats ~ 
in the July issue of The United Service 
Magazine. 


Lore DE VEGA (12 S. iii. 274).—So far 
as I know the ‘ Pastoresde Belen’ has never 
been translated into English ; nor is this 
surprising in view of the fact that only a 
tiny fraction of Lope’s output has ever 
appeared in this form. Of course, English 
plays have been based on those of the 
Spaniard. Moreover, versions of separate 
scenes and passages have appeared in various 
review articles, literary histories, &e. But 
T am acquainted with only one play that has. 
been completely rendered—the Montague- 
Capulet drama, which has obviously to be 
classified under Shakespeariana. Further, 
there are various short lyrics done by Long- 
fellow and others: a sonnet and its English 
equivalent by Churton figured quite recently 
in these pages (ante, pp. 210, 314). Men 
like Lord Holland gave a few specimens 
from the longer poems, too. And, finally- 


we have the renderings of the ‘ Peregrino en 
su patria’ which formed the subject of a 
correspondence at 11 S. xi. 417, 498 ; xii. 53. 

On the moral question raised by your 
correspondent I cannot enter at length. 
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“The following words, written by Prof. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly in the Introduction to 
his ‘ Oxford Book of Spanish Verse’ (1913), 
seem pertinent :— 

“Ruiz and Lopez de Ayala combine, charac- 
teristically enough, moral laxity with devotional 
unction. Piety, the outcome of a fugitive re- 
morse and an abiding dread of the Hereafter, is 
a capital trait of the Spanish genius, and in this 
respect the Archpriest and the Chancellor are 
~typical.”’ 

H. oO. 


St. Pavt’s ScHoot SvuBscRIBERS TO 
‘LIFE oF Cotet ’ (12 S. iii. 148, 282).— 
Thomas Sclater of Catley, Lynton, co. Cam- 
‘bridge, M.P. Bodmin, 1713-15, Cambridge, 
January, till ‘unseated: May, 1715 (and, as 
T. Bacon), 1722 till he died “of a Palsey, 
worth 200,000/., and without a Will,” 
Aug. 23, 1736 (Gent. Mag.) ; his library and 
pictures sold, 1737; son of — Sclater; was 
-@ student at Trin. Coll., Cambridge, on 
Dec. 10, 1684 ; admitted a student of Gray’s 
Inn (as of Hatley [sic, but should be Catley], 
‘Cambridge), Jan. 25, 1694 (Registers) ; 
‘inherited the estates of his great-uncle Sir 
“Thomas Sclater, Bart., of Catley Park, under 
his will, at his death, Dec. 10 or 19, 1684; 
“took the additional surname of Bacon 
“between 1715 and 1722; married Elizabeth, 
sister of Peter Standley of Paxton Place, 
Hants; she died Dec. 16, 1726, and was 
‘interred at Linton, under a handsome 
“monument designed by Wilton (Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetcies,’ which wrongly gives 
1734 as the date of Mr. Bacon’s death). 
Sir Thomas Sclater purchased considerable 
-estates in co. Cambridge, of which he was 
High Sheriff, 1686, and was created a 
‘baronet, July 25, 1660; married Susan, 
-daughter of — Freeston of Norwich, and 
relict (1) of — Cotton, and (2) of Rev. — 
Comber, D.D., of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, but 
died s.p. Dec. 10 or 19, 1684, aged 68 ; title 
-extinct. Mr. Bacon devised his estates to 
the family of Thomas Sclater King, which 
gentleman sold them in 1768 to Lord 
Montfort, who again sold them in 1771 to 
“Dr. Keene, Bishop of Ely (Burke). Why the 
“name of Bacon was adopted I have not found 
out. The fact that his parentage was not 
recorded when he entered Gray’s Inn may be 
taken to mean that he was over age, and 
his own master, his father being probably 
dead. The Registers of Trin. Coll., Cam- 
‘bridge, would, however, most likely give his 
“parentage when admitted there. 

“ About the commencement of the seventeenth 
century a branch of this family [Sclater of 
Hoddington House, Hants, now Lord Basing], 
~which had been lords of the manor of Slaughter, 


co. Gloucester, settled in Cambridgeshire, of 
which the last male —— Sir Thomas 
Sclater, of Catley Park, 

Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 

It is curious that in Boyer’s ‘ Political 
State of Great Britain,’ 1726, the death of 
Mrs. Bacon is given as ‘“‘ wife of Thos, 
Slaughter Bacon, M.P.” 

Would not Thomas Wotton, “at the 
Three Daggers and Queen’s Head, against 
St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet-Street,” the 
compiler of ‘The English Baronetage,’ 
5 vols., 1741 (and query the ‘“ Thomas 
Wootton, bookseller,” who died Apzil 1, 
1766, London Magazine), be the person 
inquired for ? 

A “ Robert Swinburn, schoolmaster, in the 
Old Jewry,” died March 31, 1729 (‘ Histo- 
rical Register ’). 

A Robert (or Henry) Stevens, “‘ serjeant at 
law,’ died March 21, 1739, aged 69 (Boyer’s 
‘ Political State of Great Britain ’). 

The “‘ Rev. — Price, at Thetford, Norfolk,” 
died March 4, 1737 (Gent. Mag.). 

A “Thomas Dickson, Alderman of 
London,” died Nov. 20, 1729 (‘ Historical 
Register’), but I do not think there was an 
alderman of that name. 

‘* Joseph Downing, printer,” died Aug. 31, 
1734 (Gent. Magq.). W. R. W. 


KIRKPATRICK OF THE IsLE oF WIGHT 
(12 S. iii. 299)—James was a son of Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, Ist Bart. of Closeburn, 
by his first marriage, in 1666, with the Hon. 
Isabel Sandilands, daughter of John, Lord 
Torpichen. His father’s third marriage, to 
Grizzel, daughter of Gavin Hamilton, gave 
him great offence. The dispute ran so high 
that immediately after witnessing the 
ceremony he left the church, and severed his 
relationship with his family for ever. In 
1686 he “emigrated” to England, and 
having gained the affections of Ann, only 
daughter of the Rev. Hoar, at Romsey, 
he married, and received with her a dower 
deemed at that time considerable. They 
removed to the Isle of Wight, and in 1704 
purchased “‘ a capital messuage or dwelling- 
house, with a large garden, in the best 
situation in Newport.” He died in October, 
1719, leaving his only son James, and 
daughter Jane, wife of Matthew Rolleston, 


Esq., amply provided for. The son married . 


Esther Williams, by whom he had issue three 
sons : (a) James, b. 1756, d. 1818, married in 
1786 Margaret Everett, daughter of Marvin 
Everett of Heytesbury (b. 1763, d. 1800). 
(b) John, b. 1757, d. 1810, married Susannah, 
eldest daughter of Joseph Godman of 
Chichester and Parkhurst, Sussex (b. 1765, 


rt., died s.p. in 1684," 
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d. 1842). (c) Joseph, b. 1762, d. 1827, 


married in 1787 Ann Everett, sister of his 
elder brother’s wife (b. 1765, d. 1795). 
James and Joseph Kirkpatrick were the 
firm of private bankers of Newport. 

“The last house in England in which General 
Wolfe slept before his departure to the scene of 
his glory and death was the house of James, the 
son of James Kirkpatrick, who entertained him 
during the time he was detained in the Isle of 
Wight.” 

The foregoing details are partly taken 
from a ‘Memoir respecting the Family of 
Kirkpatrick of Closeburn,’ published in 
1858, and from information very courteously 
furnished me by Mr. J. G. Kirkpatrick of 
Edinburgh. L. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 


Ventnor. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS (12 S. iii. 333, 364).—The following 
particulars will serve as a guide to those who 
may wish to help your Dutch correspondent, 

(1) Dr. E. Veryard arrived in Amsterdam 
in April, 1682, and published his ‘ Divers 
Choice Remarks’ in 1701. (2) A Capt. 
Owen, “ aboard the Dragon in the Downs,” 
sent home a letter dated March 15, 1651/2, 


» which was printed in pamphlet form under 


the title ‘Bloudy Newes from Holland.’ 
(3) R. Fell was captured by a French 
privateer on the Yorkshire coast, and taken 
to Holland; his first letter is dated from 
Briel, October, 1800. (4) John Milford 
jun., “late of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge,’ quitted college about 1813, and 
reached Lord Wellington’s head-quarters at 
the beginning of 1814. (5) Charles Tennant 
dates the Introduction to his ‘ Tour’ from 
“Russell Square, 1824.” The tour itself 
was made in 1821-2. (6) The 4th edition 
of the “late” Harry Peckham’s ‘ Tour’ 
was published in 1788. On the title-page he 
is described as ‘‘ one of his M. Council and 
Recorder of the City of Chichester.” The 
only indication as to the year in which he 
made his tour is that Aug. 7 fell on a 
Monday. Perhaps some other reader can 
give the date of the first edition. —s 


JEATT: Moretus (12 §S. iii. 300).—Maria 
Isabella Jacoba Moretus, who died in 1768, 
was probably a member of the famous family 
of printers at Antwerp. According to M. 
Max Rooses, ‘ Catalogue du Musée Plantin- 
Moretus,’ 5th ed., 1902, the head of the 
Plantin Press from 1757 to 1768 was Francois 
Jean Moretus (1717-68). He married Marie 


Thérése Joséphine Borrekins, who directed 


the business from 1768 till her own death 


in 1797, when she was succeeded by her four’ 
sons, Jacques Paul Joseph (1756-1808), Louis 

Frangois| Xavier (1758-1820), Frangois 

Joseph Thomas (1760-1814), and Joseph 

Hyacinthe (1762-1810). 

If we assume that Maria Isabella Jacoba 
was a daughter of Francois Jean Moretus, 
her first baptismal name would be that of her 
mother, and the third, the feminine counter- 
ori of her eldest brother’s, would be due to 

er grandfather Jean Jacques Moretus 

(1690-1757). Three of Francois Jean’s sons, . 

it may be noted, were given the masculine 

equivalent of their mother’s name Joséphine. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


74TH REGIMENT OF Foor (12 S. iii. 331).— 
From 1760 to 1763, in which year the 
regiment was disbanded, six companies were 
stationed in Jamaica, and four in Senegal... 
There was a Lieut. John Pigot in the 
regiment, whose commission was dated 
May 1, 1760 (army rank dated June 19, 1755). - 
He had probably served in some other 
regiment prior to being in the 74th. In the 
‘Army List’ of 1766 he is shown as being 
on half-pay (p. 195). 


In the ‘ List of the Army’ for 1763 the 
74th is recorded as being stationed in 
Jamaica. The colonel was John Irwin, and 
the lieutenant-colonel commanding William 
Masters. There were 2 majors, 10 captains, . 
1 captain- lieutenant, 25 lieutenants, and 
13 ensigns, a chaplain, an adjutant, a- 
quartermaster, and a surgeon. 

In the ‘ List of the Army’ for 1765 the 
corps is entitled ‘‘ Seventy-fourth Regiment 
of Foot, Invalids,’’ and presumably had been 
brought home, more than decimated by 
vellow fever. The list of officers consists of 
1 major commanding, 5 captains, 5 lieu- 
tenants, and 5 ensigns. Of 57 officers of the 
regiment in 1763, not one is named as holding 
a& commission therein in 1765. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 

(F. M. M. and W. R. W. also thanked for replies. ] 


EDWARD JOHN CoBBETT (12 S. iii. 301).— 
This painter was born in 1815 in London, 
where he lived nearly all his life. He 
exhibited 50 works at the Royal Academy, 
1833-80; 49 at the British Institution, 
1840-67 ; 312 at the Royal Society of British 
Artists, 1856-94; 41 at the Liverpool 
Academy, 1845-65 ; and 16 at the Liverpool 
Autumn, Exhibition, 1871-84. In 1856 he 
lived at 23 Hawley Road, Kentish Town, 
N.W.; in 1858 at 20 Oakley Square, St. 
Pancras’; in 1885 at Woodbury, Addlestone ; 
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and from 1890 to 1896 at Ashleigh, Addle- | 


stone. He was a member of the R.B.A. from 
1856 to 1894. Mr. T. Mewburn Crook, 
Hon. Sec., has no record of Cobbett’s death. 
The Jate Mr. Frederic Boase tried to find a 
record of Cobbett’s death in the register at 
Somerset House, but could not succeed in 
‘doing so. Perhaps the artist died abroad. 

Two of his works are in the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool: ‘The Showman,’ or 
“The Peepshow, 29} in. by 39} in.; and 
“A Country Lane, 16 in. by 20 in. The 
Jatter is inscribed on the back: “ Philip 
Westcott, Esq., with E. J. Cobbett’s com- 
pliments. E. J. Cobbett, July 2, ’45.” 

Cobbett was not a member of the Liverpool 
Academy. His work is good and pleasant. 
He is not recorded in the ‘D.N.B.’ or in 
Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters,’ but 
references to him are in Mr. Algernon 
Graves’s works, ‘ Royal Academy Exhibitors,’ 
vol. ii. p. 90, and * British Institution Ex- 
hibitors,’ p. 106 ; Bénézit’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Peintres,’ vol. i. p. 973 ; ‘ The Year’s Art’ for 
1881 ; and Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy, Supplement, vol. i. col. 696. 

THos. WHITE. 
Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


AUSTRALIAN SLANG (12 S. iii. 296).—Only 
‘the last on the list of so-called Australian 
slang words is to be found in ‘ Austral 
English : a Dictionary of Australian Words,’ 
‘by Edward E. Morris (Macmillan, 1898) : 
“* Yakka, v., frequently used in Queensland 
bush-towns....It is given by the Rev. W. 
Ridley, in his ‘ Kaémilaréi and other Aus- 
tralian Languages,’ p. 86, as the Turrubul 
‘(Brisbane) term for ‘ work,’ probably cog- 
nate with yugari, ‘ make,’ same dialect, and 
yengga, ‘ make,’ Kabi dialect, Queensland.” 

Imshee, Arabic, probably by now a familiar 
‘phrase among Australian troops quartered 
im Egypt. 

Mag, ‘‘sub., a magpie. v. 6. To tease, 
~worry incessantly, to scold, complain, find 
fault ; to abuse”’ (‘ E.D.D..,’ s.v.). 

Nark, “v., to annoy, vex, irritate, 
exasperate (‘E.D.D.,’ s.v.), or Nark, 
5 Romany nak, nose—a police spy, or 
informer” (‘N.E.D.,’ s.v.). 

C. W. FrreBRAce. 


Boko.—I should say this was not peculiar 
to Australia—at any rate, in the sense of 
“‘head.’’ There was once a ballad about the 
Sayers-Heenan fight, which ran somewhat 
as follows :— 

Bash him on the boko, dot him on the snitch ! 
Such a mighty fighter, there never was sich. 


Bokays.—Surely only “‘ bouquets” ? 

Imshee.—Arabiec, I believe. 

Nark.—Again not Australian. Thieves’ 
slang for an informer. 


J. A. 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 


Cliner, an unmarried girl, is probably 
derived from the German die Kleine=the 
little one; and guyver from the Hebrew 
gaevah=*“‘ pride.” Both these words have 
been incorporated into Jiidisch, and subse- 
quently become slang. Guyver is not un- 
common in Cockney slang. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


|W. B.S. also thanked for reply.] 


LINNZUS AND THE BLOSSOMING GoORSE 

(12 S. iii. 333).—It was the furze on Putney 
Heath (adjoining Wimbledon Common) 
which is alleged to have delighted Linneus 
so much that he fell on his knees in a rapture 
at the sight of it. Sir James E. Smith is 
the authority for the story, which will be 
found recorded in Miss Brightwell’s ‘ A Life 
of Linneus,’ p. 87. BENJ. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 
In ‘ Through the Fields with Linnzus’ 
(2 vols., Longmans, 1887) Mrs. Florence 
Caddy relates on p. 329 the anecdote about 
the gorse. It should be remembered that 
our common furze is confined to Western 
Europe, and Linnzus had possibly never seen 
it before. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


That handbook of my youth, Colman’s 
‘Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges,’ 
whispers to my attentive ear :— 

“Tt is said that when the famous botanist 
Dillenius first visited England and saw our 
commons covered with the brilliant bloom of the 
furze, which he had been accustomed to look on 
as a choice exotic, he went on his knees in grateful 
delight.’”’—P. 90. 

Miss Anne Pratt also testifies (‘ Flowering 
Plants of Great Britain ’) :— 

“The delight of Dillenius on seeing it in pro- 
fusion on the English common, and the rapture 
of Linnzus when he knelt on the sod thanking 
God for its loveliness, can be well understood by 
the lover of flowers.’”’-—Vol. ii. p. 78. 

I do not consider this authoritative, but it 
is interesting. 

‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ does ‘not 
mention the gorse story under Dillenius or 
under Linneus. Perhaps it is one of the 
anecdotes of the latter which it refrains from 
repeating as being of “very doubtful 


It is possibly riming slang for “‘ cocoa-(nut).”’ 


authority.” St. SwItTHIN. 


o 
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Keats Quertrs (12 S. iii. 273).— Poets, 
and especially poets like Keats, must not 
be interpreted too strictly by the letter. 
Their language is figurative and _ allusive ; 
they give us (as somebody has said) not the 
bare fact, but its emotional value. But it 
is not difficult, I think, to get at the idea 
behind the words in most of the passages 
queried by your contributor. 

“A young palmer in Love's eye”’ (‘Isa- 
bella,’ 1. 2).—-One whom Love regards as a 
palmer or pilgrim, or what the old song 
calls “ the pilgrim of Love.” 

“Tf looks speak love-laws, I will drink her 
tears” (ib. 39).—I read this: ‘“‘It is the 
law of love that we share a loved one’s 
sorrow ; if looks can speak, mine shall show 
that I share hers.’ Cp. Psalm Ixxx. 5. 

The passage relating to ‘Theseus’ 
spouse ”’ (ib. 96) does not seem to need any 
further explanation than your correspondent 
gives it, but, as to the bowing, compare 
Keats’s own “ far-spooming ocean bows to 
thee.”’ 

“Great wits in Spanish, Tuscan, and 
Malay” (ib. 136) probably means cunning 
in the use of the tongues in which their 
business was conducted. They took no 
account of “the songs of Grecian years” : 
their learning was all for gain. 

“Waking an Indian from his cloudy 
hall” is highly allusive, even for Keats, but 
not, I think, extravagantly so. Compare 
“a poor Indian’s sleep” in ‘Sleep and 
Poetry (1. $7). 

“Atom darkness” (ib. 322) seems to 
mean a darkness that when the spirit dis- 
appears breaks up into palpable particles ; 
so, in l. 327, we find ‘‘ the spangly gloom 
froth up and boil.” 

“ Atom-universe (‘ Hyperion,’ ii. 183) : 
compare Young’s ‘‘ atom-world”’ (‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ iv. 421), and Leibnitz’s theory 
of monads, in which God Himself is the 
supreme monad. C. C. B. 


_““Love’s eye” (‘Isabella,’ 1. 2).—Love’s 
sight, view, perception. 

“ Love-laws ” (‘ Isabella,’ 1. 39).—Love’s 
desires. Laws express desires, and so here 
the word stands for desires. 

“Great wits in Spanish, Tuscan, and 
Malay” (‘ Isabella,’ 1. 136).—Great adven- 
turers using their wits in Spanish, Tuscan, 
and Malay trade. 

“Waking an Indian from his cloudy 
hall” (‘Isabella, 1. 270).—‘ Cloudy hall” 
Seems to imply a state of sleep or dream 
brought about by a narcotic or intoxicant. 
T hardly think it can mean an Indianfpara- 


dise, for one would think that, the “ happy 
hunting ground” once attained, no “ cruel 
pierce”? could bring again “sense of the 
gnawing fire at heart and brain.” 

Atom darkness”? (‘Isabella,’ 1. 322) ;. 
** Atom-universe ” Hyperion,’ ii. 1. 183). 
Made of atoms: material, not spiritual. 

“Sing not your ‘ Well-a-way’”’ (‘Isa-- 
bella,’ 1. 485).—To use “out” instead 
‘not’? would spoil the poet’s meaning.. 
which is that the grief has become so pro- 
found that it cannot even make lament. 

Visions wide’? (‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,’ 
202).—Visions uncramped where the 
imagination has full rein and gets satisfac- 
tion. Madeline is “all akin to spirits of 
the air,’ and they are untrammelled in their 
desires. The words remind me of Shelley’s 
lines near the beginning of his ‘ Julian and 
Maddalo :— 

I love all waste 


And solitary places ; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be. 


W. H. PINCHBECK. 


PICTURE OF OUR LorD (12 S. iii. 332).— 
See the communication at 9 8. i. 234 on 
‘ Portraits of Christ’ by W. C. B. (the late 
Rev. Walter Consitt Boulter), with the 
many references there given ; alsc Macray’s 
‘Annals of the Bodleian,’ under the year 
1722. The statement in the inscription that 
this representation of Christ was sent to 
Pope Innocent VIII. by the Sultan in order 
to redeem his captive brother is amusing, 
considering that Bajazet II. ‘‘ was willing 
to pay a large sum to have Djem put to 
death, or to pay a yearly tribute to have 
him kept safely in prison where he could do 
no mischief’ (Creighton, ‘ History of the 
Papacy,’ bk. v. chap. v.). According to the 
usual version of the story, the special relic 
by the gift of which Bajazet tried to secure 
the Pope’s goodwill was the head of the spear 
by which our Saviour’s side was pierced on 
thecross. See Platina’s life of Innocent VIII. 
in his ‘ Historia de Vitis Pontificum Ro- 
manorum. This offering from an_ infidel 
seems to have provoked doubts :— 

““There was some discussion among the Cardinals 
about the reception of this holy relic. St was pointed 
out that already both Paris and Nirnberg claimed 
to possess the same thing: it was urged that the 
Sultan, an enemy of the Christian faith, might be 
sending the gift in derision. The majority of the 
Cardinals were in favour of receiving it without 
any solemnity and waiting to make inquiries about 
its genuineness. But the Pope thought other-- 


wise.” —Creighton. 
EpWaRD BENSLY. 
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Farrar, ‘ Christ in Art’ (1901), at p. 83 
Says 

“A head of Christ was said to have been carved 
on an emerald, now lost, known as ‘ the Emerald 
Vernicle of the Vatican.’ Bajazet II. gave it to 
Pope Innocent VIII. about 1488. It is said to 
have been made by order of the Emperor Tiberius, 
but is probably a plaque of the Byzantine school. 

The engraving is, in fact, a mere reproduction of 
the Saviour’s head in Raphael’s ‘ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes.’ This, however, may have 
been influenced by older paintings which were 
common in the sixteenth century.” 

Farrar’s meaning is not very clear... 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘* MALBROOK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE ” (12S. 
iii. 358).—In ‘Father Prout’s Reliques,’ 
vol, ii. p. 33 (Fraser, 1836), there is a free 
translation by the author, Francis S&S. 
Mahony (see ‘ D.N.B.’). 


Tue ‘“ House” or (12 S. iii. 331).—I 
believe I am correct in stating that the first 
publishing firm to assume the style of “‘ The 
House of ”? was that of Messrs. Cassell, 
shortly after Mr. Spurgeon became manager. 
‘Publishers’ businesses have for long been 
spoken of as publishing houses. 
F. A. Russet. 
116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 


LADIES OF CASTELLMARCH ”’ (11 S. 
- xii, 360, 407, 487; 12 S. i. 53, 155).—After 
numerous inquiries in the district of Aber- 
soch and Nevin, I have at last unearthed 
the tale which was written around these 
- people and their ancestral home. It is en- 
titled ‘The Shrouded Face, a Welsh story 
of the time of Elizabeth,’ and was written 
by Owen Rhoscomy], t.e., Owen Vaughan, 
. and published by Pearson in 1898. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WarveEn Pres (12 S. iii. 273).—The 
‘variety of pear called Warden, which, it is 
eons took its name from Warden in 
‘Bedfordshire, is described in Holme’s 
’* Armory,’ II. iii. 47, as being “‘ like a Quince, 
but brown and spotted ; of them there are 
several sorts.” This quotation I get from 
‘Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery Books’ 
' (E.E.T.S.), to which I turned in quest of a 
recipe for making warden pies. Those 
- dainties, as far as I can see, the collection 
ignores, though it mentions several ways of 
‘dealing with the main ingredient. I also 
fail to get help from ‘ A Proper Newe Booke 
- of Cokerye,’ which is strange, as its methods 
‘were contemporary with the kitchen of 
Shakespeare. I can only suppose that no 
~ recipe for warden pies was needed. Cooks 


were instructed how to make pastry that 
served for the “ coffin” or enclosure of any 
fruit, and wardens took their chance, as did 
apples and the rest, though, as appears from 
the errand of the Clown in ‘ The Winter's 
Tale,’ they needed a little saffron to give 
charm to their complexion. Does anybody 
eat warden pie in these days? Likewise, 
what has become of Norfolk biffins ?__ British 
cooks are not inventive, but I have generally 
found them to be fairly conservative. 
Sr. Swrrnm. 


Warden pies do not seem to have long 
survived Shakespeare. In‘ The Closet of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Knight, Opened,’ there are 
receipts for stewing and preserving wardens, 
but there is nene for the pies. The following 
I take from Anne Macdonell’s edition of 
1910 :— 

Stew WARDENS ‘OR’ PEARS. 

“Pare them, put them into a Pipkin, with so 
much Red or Claret wine and water, ana, as will 
near reach to the top of the Pears. Stew or boil 
it gently, till they grow tender, which may be 
in two hours. After a while, put in some sticks 
of Cinnamon bruised and a few Cloves. When 
they are almost done, put in Sugar enough to 
season them well and their Syrup, which you pour 
out upon them in a deep Plate.” OCB 


*Lostnc Loapum,” A Game (12 S. 
iii. 332).—This is probably the old game of 
“‘ reversis,’’ where the object is to lose tricks, 
not to make them. F. JESSEL. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 8. 
iii. 301, 372).— 

1. - Gigantic daughter of the West. 

Tennyson’s ‘ Hands all Round,’ reprinted from 
The Examiner of Feb. 7, 1852, will be found in ‘ The 
Oxford Tennyson’ (1910) on p. 410. H.M. 


3. Ona lone moor all wild and bleak. 

The thirty-seven verses named at the latter 
reference are in George Colman the Younger’s 
‘My Night-Gown and Slippers,’ 1797, republished 
under the name of ‘Broad Grins,’ 1802. In 
Colman’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1840, which includes 
the above, the piece is headed ‘ The Maid of the 
Moor, or the Water Fiends,’ and the first line runs, 

On a wild moor, all brown and Ae * 


(12 S. iii. 360.) 

2. Help me to need no aid from men. 

This is the last two lines of the last verses 
(‘ L’Envoi ’) in Kipling’s ‘ Life’s Handicap.’ The 
poem begins, 

My new-cut ashlar takes the light, ; 
and may also be found in the ‘ Songs from Books 
of Kipling collected in a volume in 1913. 


[L. I. G. also thanked for reply.} 
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Notes on Books. 


The Life of John Wilkes. By Horace Bleackley. 
(John Lane,*16s. net.) 


Rake, agitator, sayer of good things, liberator, 
and scholar, John Wilkes is as picturesque and 
effective a figure as any of his time. Most of the 
oliticians whom he fought or befriended are 
orgotten; his na.ne and fame have survived, and 
deserve the excellent chronicler they have at last 
secured. Mr. Bleackley’s ‘ Life ’ has been eagerly 
expected for some time, and should be a delight 
to all competent students and lovers of the 
eighteenth century. The pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have shown his untiring research in the period, 
and now he gives us in apt and easy prose the 
results of his long and careful inquiries. He has 
ransacked that large and important body of 
information in the British Museum known briefly 
as “ Add. MSS.’’; he has examined a large dossier 
of records in the Guildhall Library which had 
previously not been used; and he has had the 
tience to go through the annual file of a journal 
So 1760 to the death of Wilkes, as well as all the 
principal magazines of the day. Wilkes provided 
excellent ‘‘copy’”’ for the press, and to this 
source we doubtless owe many of the little touches 
which brighten the biography, and make us think 
that Mr. Bleackley knows more about Wilkes than 
many a man knows of admired contemporaries 
of to-day. 

He who abuses Wilkes for being a rake can 
accuse many higher-placed contemporaries of 
less conscience. ‘ The Papers of a Critic,’ by the 
Dilke who made The Atheneum, remarks that 
“‘the character of Wilkes which passes current in 
our literature is the mere daubing of faction on an 
outline sketch by hireling pens.” Mr. Bleackley 
knows this well, and shows that his hero’s claims 
for historical remembrance are authentic and not 
to be lightly put aside. Wilkes did away with 
imprisonment without trial, he vindicated the 

ight of the people to select their own Parliamen- 
peed representatives, and he was a protagonist 
in the cause of the freedom of the press. No other 
agitator that we remember has done so much 
for the English people in the way of practical 
reform, and these merits certainly outweigh his 
political sins. He encouraged the Americans to 
revolt, and it is possible that, much as he loathed 
Marat in the years of the French Revolution, he 
may have implanted in that rascal, when he was 
mysteriously resident in England, the seeds of 
murder and rapine. ‘‘ The last mob that he ever 
saw, though composed entirely of his fellow- 
imperialists, was the first to do him an injury.” 
His beautiful windows were broken, but he 
refused to prosecute the rioters. ‘‘ They are 
only,” he said with a smile, “‘some of my old 
pupils, now set up for themselves.”’ It was this 
easy and admirable humour, perhaps, which 
mely spoiled his career, though it made him a 
elightful companion whose ugly face was soon 
talked down by his wit. There were in the 
eighteenth century wits who were that and 
nothing else, aristocratic amateurs of the bon mot. 
On the whole, they are disappointing, though 
they might cut. a good figure to-day. Wilkes, 
being much else, let off his good things with the 
naturalness of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. As a 


controversialist he was always formidable and 
ag yd effective. He was outshone by Junius, 
but he had much more solid matter behind him 
than that shadowy ironist. The correspondence 
between the two is creditable to both. They 
understood each other’s merits pretty clearly ; 
they were both singularly adroit; but to take 
Wilkes for Junius, as the public did with some 
persistence, is to ignore differences in styie and 
character, as Mr. Bleackley points out. Wilkes 
was capable of moral turpitude, of belonging to 
the Medmenham Monks, and of the ‘ Essay on 
Woman.’ Mr. Bleackley’s remarks on that 
outrageous performance are an instance of his 
careful judgment. We think his conclusion that 
Wilkes and Potter collaborated quite the most 
reasonable, and he adds to his foot-notes references 
to the information —ee in our columns from 
the days of Dilke to Mr. Eric Watson’s admirable 
work in the Eleventh Series. The way in which 
statesmen who had a sneaking enjoyment of such 
literature turned against Wilkes when he was 
attacked in Parliament about it is not creditable 
to them. Moreover, he was encouraged by such 
treatment to exaggerate his attitude of insensi- 
bility. Against much that is degrading, if 
amusing, we can at least balance his sincere 
affection for his daughter, of which Mr. Bleackley 
gives us a very pleasing picture. It is remarkable 
that, coming of a tempestuous family, Wilkes kept 
his temper so’ well. He had, however, good 
health, and he loved in his cool way to be mis- 
chievous. Mr. Bleackley should satisfy at once 
the general reader and the expert, for he has found 
room in his text for a capital selection of Wilkes’s 
good things, without interfering with the claims 
of history. The illustrations are a real addition 
to the book, and do not make Wilkes so ugly as 
might have been expected. Or shall we say that 
to-day distinguished ugliness is almost a kind of 
beauty, though there is no Hogarth to immortalize 
it? The book-plate with the motto ‘‘ Arcui meo 
non confido ”’ is not the least of Wilkes’s humorous 
achievements, for he certainly believed in his 
own long bow, and could draw it. His religion 
seems as indifferent as his verse, and equally 
occasional. But at least in the conduct of 
political life he was superior to many of the 
admired and over-pensioned creatures of his day. 
The worst has been so frequently said of him that 
it was time for Mr. Bleackley to establish a fairer 
estimate. Apart from his achievements, we like 
the rogue, and, since Dr. Johnson did the same, 
we see no reason to apologize for it. In political 
life men of his oe are decidedly useful, but 
how few of them have been favoured by Providence 
with a strong sense of humour! That faculty was 
often in Wilkes’s way, and the real paradox of his 
life is his distinction both as wit and reformer. 
We can think of no person of the present day 
sufficiently distinguished in both ways to earn a 
ehronicler like Mr. Bleackley. 


Calendar of the Liberate Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office—Henry III.: Vol. I. 
A.D. 1226-1240. (Stationery Office, 158.) 

THE series of Liberate Rolls of the Chancery, we 

are told in the Preface, extends from the second 

year of John to the fourteenth of Henry VI. The 
first four Rolls, however, belong rightly to the 

Close; Rolls ; and that under the title ‘ Liberate ’ 

which belongs to the eleventh year of Henry III. 

is properly the first of the series. 
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As accounts of the royal expenditure in the 
thirteenth century these documents have some 
importance for the student of monarchy as an 
institution, whilst their variety offers a great 
amount of material for those who are curious 
about manners or costume or crafts and industries. 
Besides indexes of persons and places, and of 
subjects, there is one of rare words and of words 
with rare meanings, which the student may find 
interesting. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Epwarp BAKER of Birmingham sends us 
Catalogues 365 and 366, both lists of Remainders. 
In the former are M. S. Reinach’s ‘ Cults, Myths, 
and Religions’ (3s. 6d.); S. Baring-Gould’s 
‘ Cliff Castles and Cave Dwellings of Europe’ 
(6s. 6d.) ; and ‘ Bengali Household Tales,’ collected 
by the Rev. W. McCulloch (2s.). The latter 
includes ‘Memorials of Old Gloucestershire ’ and 
* Memorials of Old Cheshire’ (7s. 6d. each), and 
W. J. Lawrence’s ‘ The Elizabethan Playhouse, 
and Other Studies,’ 2 vols. (15s.). 


Mr. Francis Epwarps’s Catalogue 375 contains 
839 entries, and is devoted to Standard Literature, 
library editions and fine bindings being numerous. 
The books are arranged generally under authors, 
there being 30 entries under Sir Richard Burton, 
as many under Butler of ‘ Erewhon’ fame, and 
a collection of 50 vols. under John Timbs. There 
are also sections devoted to Economics and 
Political Sciences, Foreign Authors (principally 
French), Lancashire, and Suffolk. Under the 
last-named is the Journal of the notorious William 
Dowsing, the Parliamentary visitor, 1643-4 


_ (2s. 6d.). Among other books appealing specially 


to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ are Elworthy’s ‘ Evil Eye’ 
(11. 15s.) ; Dr. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary,’ 6 vols. (71. 10s.) ; a complete set of the Folk- 
Lore Society’s publications, 71 vols. and 3 parts 
(321.);  Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ 2nd edition, 
3 vols. (21. 2s.), and 3rd edition, 12 vols. (61. 10s.) ; 
and Hartland’s ‘ Legend of Perseus,’ 3 vols. 
(31. 15s.), and * Primitive Paternity,’ 2 vols. (15s.), 


Messrs. HEFFER & Sons of Cambridge include 
nearly 1,300 entries in their Catalogue 166, 
Scientific Books, Periodicals, and Publications of 
Scientific Societies. It is divided into nine 
sections, viz., Agriculture and Husbandry ; 
Horses and Horsemanship; Botany (five sub- 
divisions) ; Chemistry ; Geology and Mineralogy ; 
Zoology, Biology, and Nature Study (seven sub- 
divisions) ; Physiology ; Mathematics and Physics ; 
and Astronomy. Many of the prices are very 
low, numerous books being only 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. 
The history of farming ranges from Worlidge’s 
‘Systema Agriculture: the Mystery of Hus- 
bandry Discovered,’ 1675 (21. 2s.), through Arthur 
Young’s works, 14 vols. (reprints, 31. 5s.), to 
Prof. R. P. Wright’s ‘Standard Cyclopedia of 
Modern Agriculture,’ 12 vols., plates (21. 18s.). 
The section under Botany devoted to Herbals 
contains much to interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Messrs. Maces send another important 
catalogue, No. 359, Interesting and Rare Books. 
This contains over 1,500 entries, and is easy of 
reference, opposite the title-page being an 
alphabetical list of the principal headings, with 
the numbers referring to each. The section 
devoted to Napoleon and the French Revolution 


is the largest, containing over 100 entries. There 
are 60 under Court Memoirs, and 50 under 
Shakespeare. That many of the books are within 
the means of the ordinary book-lover may be seen 
from the fact that six of the seven works on the 
first page are cage less than a sovereign, the 
seventh being ll. 5s. The ‘ Almanach de Gotha 
pour l'année 1817’ (88.) should provide some 
curious contrasts with that for the current year, 
Under Books and Bibliography will be found 
The Bookworm, 1866-71, 5 vols. (21. 5s.); J. E 
Hodgkin’s ‘ Rariora,’ 3 vols. (41. 48.) ; The Library, 
1900-12, 13 vols. (22. 10s.) ; and Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes, 6 vols., 1869 (31. 3s.). Under Historica} 
Records of the British Army are 21 vols. of 
Cannon’s regimental histories (12s. 6d. each). 


Messrs. RmMEtt & Son’s Catalogue 246 consists 
of Books on the Fine Arts. Such section-headings 
as Bookbinding, Costume, Decoration and Oma- 
ment, Engraving, Etching, Furniture, Galleries 
and Collections, Japan, Miniatures, Portraits, 
Pottery and Porcelain, and oe will give an 
idea ea wide field covered by the 762 items 
recorded. 


MEssrs. YounG & Sons of Liverpool devote the 
first part of their Catalogue CCCCLXVII. to 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature, the opening 
item ‘being Ascham’s ‘ Schoolemaster,’ black- 
letter, 1589 (102. 10s8.). The first edition of Owen 
Felltham’s ‘ Resolves, Divine, Morall, Politicall,’ 
ce. 1620, is also 10/7. 108s. Small photographic 
reproductions are supplied of the title-pages of 
both books, and other important entries in the 
catalogue are similarly illustrated. 


‘ORIGINAL RECORDS OF EARLY NoNCONFORMITY.” 
—Mr. Fisher Unwin has sent us the third volume 
of Prof. Lyon Turner’s work (see ante, p. 373), 
and we hope to review it later. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top _left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


T. M. W.—Forwarded to PREBENDARY DEEDES. 


J. P. B. P. (‘ ‘ Cockney’ as applied to Lon- 
doners ’’).—The ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 8.v. 
apg A discusses the above meaning and also 
the ‘* King of Cockneys ”’ at considerable length, 
with many dated quotations. The whole article 
deserves attention, being full of information and 
very interesting. 

F. S. A. (‘Emma Jane Worboise: Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell ”).—Emma Jane Worboise died Aug. 24, 
1887, and a notice of her appeared in The 
Atheneum of Sept. 10 following. The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ devotes half a column to her. Char- 
lotte Eliza Lawson Riddell died Sept. 24, 1906,. 
and an account of her will be found in vol. iii. of 
the Second Supplement to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog. 


— 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS ‘AuGuUST). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


LIBRAIRIE ANCIENNE ET MODERNE. 


LUCIEN DORBON, 
6 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS, Vle. 


NOW READY. 


Essay on EQUINE BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Brn ena description of works in Latin or French 
cluding Translations) on the horse and cavalry, with 
numerous biographies of writers on vo subjects. By 
General MENNESSIER DE LA LANCE. 2 vols. large 
8vo, 760 and 736 pp., price 60 fr. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 


83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


NOW READY. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUE (No. 397) 


Of Books recently purchased at Sales of dispersed Libraries 
and from other sources: Africa, Arabia and Arabic, 
Astronomy, Australia, Botany, Classical Languages and 
Literature (including an Important Collection of sla- 
tions), Economics, Education, Egypt, English History, 
sanguee and Literature, Folk-Lore, nch History, Law, 

ematics (Pure and Applied), Philosophy, ‘Science, 
Theology (Hebrew, Syriac, &c.). 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
45 BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. — 


SEND LIST OF WANTS. I hold one of the 
largest stocks of Second-Hand Books in the 
Provinces. Topographical, Economics, America, 
India, Australasia. Also Sets of Periodicals, 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


F. MARCHAM, 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS. or Deeds free on 
application. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 
GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will- be submitted with pleasure by J. EDWARD 

FRANCIS, The Atheneum Press, who has a wide 

experience in this branch of Printing. 

11 and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C.4. 


Telegrams Buwovsos, Lonpon. Telephone : 2120 Cerrrat. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 


83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN THE — 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


PURCHAS’S VOYAGES. Haxktvuytus Postuumus, or PurcHas HIS PILGRIMES, 
containing a History of the World, on Sea Voyages and Lande Travells, with 
facsimiles of all the maps and illustrations in the original edition, 20 vols, 8vo, cloth, 
1905 (pub. £12 10s net) £5 


** Pucchas’s work is immortal, and its appearance in a form so accessible and so 
handsome is a matter for warmest congratulations.’’ 


CORYAT (Thomas) Coryat’s CrupitiEs hastily gobled up in five moneths Travells 
in France, Savoy, Italy, High Germany, &c. [in 1608], 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1905 
(pub. £1 5s) 12s 6d 


“There are few more delightful books of old-time travel and none which more 
thoroughly justify republication than ‘ Coryat’s Crudities.’ ”’ 


KAEMPFER (Englebert) History oF JAPAN, in 1693, translated by J. G. Scheuchzer, 
illustrations, 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1906 (pub. £1 17s 6d) 17s 


“‘ He presents the most veracious and complete picture of old Japan in existence—the 
only one, it is not too much to say, now worth regarding.” 


KNOX (Robert) Historica, RELATION OF CEYLON, together with an Account of the 
Detaining in Captivity there of the Author, map, portrait and illustrations, 1 vol, 
8vo, cloth, 1911 (pub. 12s 6d) 7s 


A pzisoner at Ceylon for “ near twenty years” (1659-79). A reprint of the original 
edition of 1681 with additions from a MS. in the Bodleian Library. 


‘ 


LITHGOW (William) Torani Discourse of the rare Adventures and Painefull 
Peregrinations of long Nineteene Yeares Travayles (1610-29) from Scotland 

to the most famous Kingdomes, in Europe, Asia and Africa, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 1906 
(pub. 12s 6d) 5s 

“The record of his exploits is enchanting. The book has something of the charm 


of ‘ Eothen’ and something of the fidelity of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ’’ The author's “ paynefull 
feet traced over 36,000 and odde miles.” : 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 


83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1. 


MORYSON (Fynes) An ITINERARY. Containing his Ten Yeeres Travell through 
the Twelve Dominions of Germany, Bohmerland, Sweitzerland, Netherland, 
Italy, France, England, &c., illustrations from the original edition of 1617, 4 vols, 
8vo, cloth, 1907 (pub. £2 10s) £1 
‘*Fynes Moryson’s ‘Itinerary’ is a most entertaining book, almost as much so as 

Coryat and more extensive.’ What people wore, and what they ate, how they lived, and 

what were their peculiar customs, the old traveller records with simple directness. 


SMITH (Capt. John) TRAVELS, including the Generall Historie of Virginia, New 
England, and the Summer Isles, 1624, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1907 (pub. £1 5s) 14s 
“From the day when, a youth of sixteen, he was given ten shillings by his guardians 

and bidden to go where he would, until his final return to London as Admiral of New 

England in 1615, Capt. John Smith had as adventurous a life as the most daring spirits 

of the time could desire.” 


RECENT CATALOGUES. 


No, 371. COLLECTION OF BOOKS ON OUR INDIAN EMPIRE, comprising 
History, Biography, Travel, Literature, Sport, &c., 48 pp. 


No. 372. BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS relating to NAPOLEON I 
and the Wars in which he was engaged, 1793-1815, 46 pp. . 
No. 374. BRIEF LIST OF RARE AND INTERESTING AMERICANA, 16 pp. 


No, 375. BOOKS OF STANDARD LITERATURE ; Library Editions in contem- 
porary and modern Bindings ; also a SELECTION OF BOOKS ON THE COUNTIES OF 
LANCASHIRE AND SUFFOLK, 46 pp. 


No. 376. ARCHITECTURE, ART AND ARCHAOLOGY, STUDIO EXTRAS, &c. 
40 pp. 
IN PREPARATION. 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS OF THE FIFTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH 
ia gr including rare and curious Old World Literature, Early Printed 
ooks, &e. 


The sending of Catalogues being restricted to those who have applied for them, written 
application should be made for their regular delivery. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CATALOGUE OF THE PETRARCH COLLECTION 


Bequeathed to the Cornell University Library by WILLARD FISKE. Compiled by MARY = 
FOWLER, Curator of the Dante and Petrarch Collections. With 2 Illustrations in Collotype. 
Crown 4to, 18s. 6d. net. 


PORTUGAL OLD AND YOUNG. 


An Historical Study. By GEORGE YOUNG, formerly Secretary of Legation, Lisbon, 
Author of ‘Corps de Droit Ottoman,’ ‘ Nationalism and War in the Near East,’ ‘ Portugal: an 
Anthology.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Histories of the Belligerents. ) 


WAR SPEECHES. Collected, with Foreword, by BENEDICT W. GINSBURG 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CH R 7 STI A N Oo PO Li s. An ideal state of the Seventeenth Century. Translated 


from the Latin of JOHANN VALENTIN ANDREAE, with an Historical Introduction by 


F. E. HELD. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Oxford University Press ; American Branch.) 


TANNHAUSER AND THE MOUNTAIN OF VENUS. 


A Study in the Legend of the Germanic Paradise. By P. 8. BARTO. With 4 Illustrations- 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Oxford University Press: American Branch.) 


THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 


A History of Western Europe, 1254-1494. By R. B. MOWAT. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE INTERMIXTURE OF RACES IN ASIA MINOR. 


By Sir W. M. RAMSAY. Royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (British Academy.) 
PUSHKIN’S QUEEN OF SPADES. 
Edited by E. G. UNDERWOOD. Crown 8vo, Is. net. (Oxford Russian Plain Texts.) 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. . 


Reduced to rules by means of a system of marks applied to the ordinary spelling. By W. A- 
CRAIGIE. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C.4. 


Printed and Published by J. EDWARD 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lana, E.C.4. 
ugus : 
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